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PREFACE. 



The little Volume, which I venture to lay 
before the Public from an earnest desire of 
elucidating Goethe's Faust, has been the 
result of a comparison of the original with 
the numerous translations, criticisms, and 
comments, by which this country has shown 
the lively interest it takes in the cultivation 
of German Literature. Mr. Hayward's trans- 
lation is the most literal, and for that reason 
likely to be looked upon as an authority 
which a German scholar may consult in the 
absence of, or even in preference to, a teacher. 
I have, therefore, carefully examined it, 
and have considered it a sacred duty due 
to our Great Poet, as well as to the English 
Public to notice the passages and notes of 
this translation, which, in my opinion, convey 
aa erroneous idea of the German original ; 
I have also endeavoured to explain the most, 
difficult passages and allusions in this Drama, 
referring either to peculiar manners and 
.Gooylc 



customs of Germany, or to certain indi- 
viduals, the contemporaries of Goethe, and 
to point out some difficulties which present 
themselves in the idiomatic construction. 

The kind Reader will not, I trust, expect 
an apology for various Germanisms, and 
peculiar modes of expression, which may 
occur in this performance. I have, it is true, 
been resident in this country for a consider- 
able period, devoting my time chiefly to 
encourage the study of German Language 
and Literature amotg the English, but I have 
never once attempted to divest myself of 
those peculiarities of manners and language, 
which form, as it Avere, the German 
nationality. 

Dr. W. H. roller. 

14, New Cavendish Slreet, 

On the Third Anniversary-day 

ofGoethe's Death. 

22nd March, 1835. 
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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ON 

FAUST AND ITS TRANSLATIONS, 

WITH SOME 

OBSERVATIONS UPON GOETHE. 



Thebk is perhaps no drama in Europe which 
can be compared to Goethe's " Faust," creating 
the same universal interest and deep sympatliy 
among alt conditions of people, who are abie to 
read it in the original. Translations, however 
good, cannot fail to lessen that impression ; lan- 
gu^e not being universal, we cannot work upon 
other men's thoughts with equal advantage. The 
peculiar powers and beauties of a language form a 
part of the wealth of the respective nations. It is 
true, we Germans are, with regard to our language, 
too conceited, perhaps as much so as the English 
with their inventive powers in machinery ; indeed 
we frequently go so far as to consider sometimes 
the Homer of Fo«, the Shakspeare of Schtegel, and 
the Cervantes of Tieck as rivalling the originals ; 
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but whatever individual of adequate learniDg takes 
up the originals themselves, he will speedily reco- 
ver from the delusion, into which he may have 
lallen. In examining translations from the Ger- 
man, we are at the first glance inclined to give the 
preference to those of the northern nations, and 
consider them a^ more congenial with our own. 
Should, however, the Spaniard rouse himself once 
more from his mental lethargy, he would un- 
doubtedly be capable of doing full justice to Ger- 
man poetry. With respect to English translations 
from the German, Mrs. Austin deserves the warm- 
est applause, particularly from those translators, 
who do not belong to the book-making class, and 
upon whom the bright meteor of honour has no 
influence, but who take a real interest in the Ger- 
man language and its literature, for making the 
English acquainted with Goethe's views on this 
subject. 

French literature has for too long a period 
exercised a most powerful influence in England ; 
the nobility and gentry have been provided with 
French nurses, governesses, valets, cooks, and 
dancing-masters; French thoughts were the im- 
mediate consequence, and a female Voltaire rose 
among the English, who even dared to vilify 
Shakspeare with the polished wit of Versailles. 
The Surreys, Sidneys, and other contributors to 
the " Helicon" began, much about Shakspeare'a 
-time, to imitate the Italians ; but it was not long 
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before England recovered from this state of ser- 
vility, turning even the era of imitators to great 
advanta^^e. Imitations and literal translations 
from the German, though at firat unpalatable, 
will have the effect not only of emancipating the 
language from the remaining trammels of the 
French and of the classical school, but will at once 
lend new wings to the genius of English poesy. 
Need I refer to the I.ake-school ? Is it not gene- 
rally acknowledged, that it possesses undoubted 
high merits, and that its peculiar charms arise 
from a profound study of German literature ? 
' Snch literal translations have, however, the com- 
bined host of the Enghsh and German critics to 
encounter. The latter, not sufficiently acquainted 
with the meaning of certain words and idioms, are 
always prone to reproach the translators with hav- 
ing mistaken the sense of the original ; the former, 
not willing to let any innovations pass but such as 
are justified by a classic model, or the weighty 
authoiity of the essai/'writers, reproach them too 
often with affectation and downright nonsense. 
The admirable translation of Niebuhr's Roman 
History by Messrs. Hare and TkirlwaU, and Mr. 
Haifward's Faust have of late so much agitated 
the question of translations, that my readers will 
excuse me for adding these opinions to the valu- 
able remarks of some of the English periodicals. 

A reviewer of Goethe's works in the Monthly 
Repositori/, who is well known for his refined 
b2 
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taste, and certainly one of the most accomplished 
German scholars, objects to the name tragedy, 
which Goethe has given to Faust It will, in my 
opinion, for ever remain among the dramatic poems 
of all countries and ages, what the far celehrated 
TOTsoin the Vatican is among the statues; and 
whether we bestow upon it or not the title of the 
cUvine comedy, as this reviewer proposes, it will 
never cease to remind us of the Campeador's :— 

" Sere hijo de mis obras 1" 

It is true, Faust does not stiictly adhere to all 
the requisites of the drama ; it is fraught with 
Shakspearian liberties, but it differs from his and 
other dramas, which unfold the human passions, 
in giving to each of the dramatis personee a decided 
character and station, by accumulating all the 
passions in one bosom only, and by showing us 
the continual throbbings of a heart, which is on 
the point of bursting. But as in Shakspeare, so 
in Goethe, — it is our own heart, our own mind- 
human nature throughout ! 

Many a pious soul, real Fr'aulein Klettenbei^ 
(Goethe's Bichtung und Wahrheit, lib. 8) and Jar- 
gonists fVom the hyper-physical school of Ger- 
many, whose minds are deeply imbued witli gloomy 
^mbolicism, have commented upon Faust in a 
strain by no means less extravagant, though less 
ingenious, than the Hexe?i-Einmaleins. Franz 
Sdader, a professor of metaphysics at Munich, 
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resembles, in this respect, more closely the witdi, 
for he is likewise unable to recognise his Devil in 
Mephisto in his Vorlestmgen vber riligiose Phiia- 
sophie, pag. 40, It might be naturally expected 
that the SchegeFs, Folk's, and other persons of 
Qoethe's immediate acquaintance would liiTOur us 
with some explanations of the allusions in Faust ; 
but Rozenkrantz ought, however, to follow the 
advice, which Hamlet has given to his namesake, 
to play upon another recorder ; his comments are 
just as unpalatable as the heavy volumes of the 
commentators upon Dante. Goethe's own memiMrs 
and correspondence with the late Gr^nd Duke, 
Meier, Zelter, Knebel, Fr. A. Wolf, etc., together 
with the well known principles of his friends, 
offer the most valuable explauadon of the philo- 
sophical object of the poet. 

The above-mentioned reviewer observee very 
justly of Goethe, that no great [>oet, particularly 
no dramatic poet, ever wrote so much to plnw 
himself, and cared so liUle for atage-^plause. 
His Faust contains a series of scenes, which, if at 
all, are very loosely connected, possess very little 
action, but surpass even Hamlet in the most strik- 
ing reflexions on human life, delineating, as it 
were, the history of our inmost soul, acquainting 
us with the ardent de«res and disappointments 
felt by noble-minded sceptics. This problem, to 
which the popular old tale of the Magician Faust 
is so beautifully applied, could hardly be resolved 
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otherwise in the drama than "formally." The 
tree of knowledge will for ever evoke a tempting 
serpent in our bosom, compelling us to taste of its 
fruit ; but knowledge ie not wisdom ; knowledge 
ardently longs to see " the piece at once in pieces,'' 
it is for ever dissecting, analysing, and invidual- 
ising, and abounds in what Wieland expresses by 
his exquisite proverb : — 

" Man sieht den Wald vor lauter Baumen nicht.'' 

Wisdom unites mind and heart, offering to the 
first logic, systems of cause and effect, of evidence* 
of politics, and engenders love in the bosom. The 
religion of love has its catechism written in golden 
letters under the vaulted roof of heaven, and love 
is the bright beacon, the surest guide through the 
dark stormy night, which surrounds all mankind, 
Faust longs for the tree of knowledge ; he lived 
Bear the Jena metaphysicians, he was shrewd 
enough to see through the spider-webs of Kant, 
Fickle, Schelling, etc., announced with such con- 
ceit ; he looked with tbe eye of a Julian upon the 
church-establishment, which everywhere brings 
lingering oppression to true religion, as the ivy 
does to the oBk ; and to quench his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, he renounces the innate filial 
love, this pure source of confidence, and invokes 
the powers of Hell. Thus far he resembles the 
Faust of the people ; and yet 1 am not struck 
with the universal diffusion of this tradition as 
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being so very remarkable, for the similarity of 
names explains it. John Faust, one of the first 
printers, was a name, which had quickly been 
spread all over Europe, from the importance of 
his new invention of printing ; he, therefore, 
smoothed the path for the doctor, his namesake, 
towards whom the clergy and clerks of that period 
still bore a most rancorous feeling, and to that art, 
which they considered as the harbinger of innova- 
tion, they consequently laid hold of every oppor- 
tunity to blacken the glorious name of Faust. 
The legendary Faust has the common fate of all 
wizards, doomed to eternal pain, be is borne away 
by the devil. Goethe's Faust, the production of 
the nineteenth century, which has in Germany 
been called the age of reflexion, enters into a 
compact with Mephisto, Innis aside into the bread 
walks of vice; but as vice and virtue, good and 
evil, Cain and Abel, are the children of one father, 
thus it happens to Faust, that a vile earthly pas- 
sion, sensual love, introduces him to a heaven of 
child-like innocence, and Margaret falls a martyr, 
but not only is she saved, but is even ultimately 
the means of Faust's salvation. This is the lead- 
ing idea of our poet; for this reason he sends 
Faust into the desert to reconcile his heart with 
God, and though his fervent prayers are even then 
interrupted by the tempter, though he confesses 
the power, which the Evil one has obtained over 
him : 
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" Thou gar'rt nw with thii joy 
A fellow, whom I cannot do without" &c. 

[Blackey, p. 146.J 

thongli he relapses into a state of reprobation, 
committing seduction and ultimately murder, the 
voice from wiUiin dying away with '' Henry ! 
Henry !" is like the Iris, uniting heaven and 
earth. These final touches of the magician's 
wand tell infinitely more than the second part, or 
any continuation that Goethe might have given; 
Nobody ewer read beyond the hdl and purgatory 
of Dante, except people of Wagner's turn of mind ; 
nobody wiU in future read a second part of Faust, 
no, they will shout with our neighboured— 

" Le Hoi eat morti Viye le Eoi 1" 

Mr. Hat/ward, who has favoured his country- 
men with an able prose translation of Faust, al- 
ludes in the preface of the second edition, p. 17, 
to a suggestion given by the Edinburgh Review. 
Agreeing with him in the main as to the utter im- 
possibility for a translator to follow the reviewer's 
advice, I am still of opinion that he would under- 
value the importance of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, by considering it with Spence ai to the 
number of the words rather than as to their cur- 
ratcy. The Enghsh words derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon still remain the most current coin, 
the shillii^ and pence, with which the peasant of 
England is acquainted. Every word or compound; 
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wbich cornea mmt honift to the people's feeUnga, 
and muty a CMirenient prefix and affix are offered 
by the Anglo-Saxon language, a tree, which, ua- 
fortunately permitted to wither, has since the 
daya of Janefl I. been totally neglected by those 
public men, who, when at Oxford or Cambridge, 
strain their wits to obtain a prize in Greek and 
Latin NugsB. Thus Hayward translates " wenit ich 
ttur halb ein Kenner bin (p. 127) ; if i am but 
half a connoisseur,'" instead of, " if I but kalfun- 
derttand suck things.''^ la such inttancea I should 
not, as the learned Edinbui^h Reviewer baa done, 
vote for Anglo-Saxon English, but in the name of 
the English Mrs. Martha Schwerdtlein's, for plain 
English. The reason that would induce me to 
do ao has been stated by old Martin Luther, who 
aays, with hia usual racineas, in respect to his 
Bible translation : 

" Man muss nicbt die Buchstaben in der La- 
teiniscben Sprache fr^en, wie man st^l Teutsoh 
reden, wie die Esel tfaun, sondera man muss die 
Mutter im Hause, die Kinder auf der Gasaen, deo 
gemeinen Mann auf dem Markte darum fragen, 
und denselben auf das Maul sehen, wie sie reden, 
and damacb dolmetschen, so versteben sie ea denn, 
und merken, dass man Teutsch zu ihnen redet" 

[" We must not, like aaees, learn from the Latin 
language, how we have to apeak German, we must 
ask the housewife, the children in the streets, the 
people in tbe market, we must observe, how they 
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talk, and translate accordingly ; thus they under- 
stand it, and will know, tbat we are talking Ger- 
man to them."] 

The following paging refers to the second edi- 
tion of Mr. Haytoard's Faust, which has occa- 
sionally been compared with the Faust-translationa 
of Messrs. Blackey and Syme. 

DERI CATION. 

The reviewer in the Monthlif Repository reminds 
us, that the sentence— 

" And I recall, with loi^ unfelt desire, 
That realm of apirits, silent and serene !" 

is the only passage in Goethe's works, where he 
expresses a desire to depart from earth. The 
whole dedication certainly proves to us, that 
Faust, as well as Hermann and Dorothea, were 
his most cherished productions; but this dedica- 
tion, as far as I recollect, is of a much later date 
than 1806 or 1807, as Blackey supposes, and was 
first published in the Cotta-edition of 1816. 

P. 1. Ye shadowy ikapes." A troubled view 
can hardly see other than shadowy shapes ; the 
German " schwankend," is less common-place, and 
signifies " undulating shapes," such as present 
themselves to the poet's imagination in perpetual 
motion, and for this reason the poet continues, 
" Versuch kh wohl euck diessmal feitzuhalteii f 
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With respect to this Dedication, Syme may 
no doubt require of his reader to transport him- 
self over to him, for Goethe does not justify his 
" through teara appearing brighter," — " died at 
the old echo," — "its praise is worthless;" but it 
is quite another question, whether such liberties 
with an ori^nal may contribute to a better under- 
standing of it among the English. 



PROLOOUE FOE THE THEATRE, 

P. 3. " Upon German ground." Blackey has 
properly retained the plural in German lands, for 
it seems to be a humourous allusion to the pohtical 
dismemberment of Germany, which is frequently 
heard in the South of Germany, " wo man in einer 
Slunde durch sieben Herren Lander rehen kann." 
Hebel. 

"CooV — " gelassen," 'k rather expectingcalmlj/, in 
patience, words which suit better to the following 
" with elevated brows," and this patience is a 
quality, for which we Germans are pretty well 
known. 

P. 4. " The presence of a gallant lad." Mr. 
Merryman alludes here, full of cockney conceit, 
to his own person, considering himself, in spite of 
old Qotsched, a necessary character upon the 
stage. The following— 

" But mark ye well ! a spice of foUy, loo'' — 
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laaves no doqbt of the meaning ; and I am at a loss 
to understand, what the excellent German scholar 
proposed to H., p. 216. 

P. 5. " Feeling," Empjindung is perhaps rather 
tentiment, I have at least some idea, that Mr. Mer- 
ryman inight allude to the sentimentality of Kot- 
zebue and Lafontaine, which was so much admired 
by the lacrymose. 

" If you give a piece, give it at once in pieces." 
One should almost suppose, that Mr. Manager 
exchanges characters with the poet, for managers 
everywhere harbour more Frenchified Ideas upon 
this subject, and require a beginning, middle, aud 
end, five act-pieces, just like certain &shionable 
publishers, who, since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott, refuse to take less from on author than three- 
volume-novels. 

0. " What is it, that makes afuUhouse merry?" 
The German " Was macht un voiles Haus euch 
froh?" is" Why does afullkoute make i/ou( Poets) 
merry ?" or, as Blackey translates, 

" A crowded bouse, ibnooth, gives jon delist I" 
It is in connection with the preceding question, 

" What dieain you of on your poetic height t" 

and admits by no means of a double construction, 
as H. erroneously supposes, (Pref. xv. note,) un- 
less he alters the punctuation, and considers the 
accusative " euch" as an idle word; which, in the 
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preBent instance, would certainly not be idiomatic 
at Frankfort any more than at Weimar. Having 
studied Goethe's style and poetical licences for 
Bome time, I find that he frequently introduces 
new " itotionaF' words (Becker's German Gram- 
mar, ^ 1.)) hut that he follows the idiom either of 
Southern Germany or Thuringia, in the use of 
" relational' wordB, wherever he deviates from the 
High-German. It is utterly impossible for a 
translator to shadow out all the various meanings 
of which the original is capable, for these different 
shades are scarcely ever found alike in any two 
languages. The Spanish among those derived 
from the Latin, and the German among the Ten- 
tonic languages, possess such an elasticity in mean- 
ing, that they require a student of capacity to bit 
upon the right sense, and he would only loose 
himself in a forest, should he, like H., be anxi- 
ous to point out their different bearings. Dramatic 
poets delight generally in a full house, (see f. i. 
Schiller's CtMrespondence- with Goethe, passim) 
and I am rather astonished, that H. did not hit 
upon the right meaning, which is sufficiently 
obvious, the manager addressing himself to the 
Btage-poet, who flatters himself, that the house is 
filled with connoisseurs, with disinterested ad- 
mirers of bis drama, but, lo ! " Besehi dis Gartner 
in der Kdhe !" look upon your patrons with Master 
Flea's len8,( in Hoffman's Meiater Floh), and you 
will toon recover from such dreamy, vapid illusions. 
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14 FAUST PAPERS. 

P. 8. " Muck falsehood atid a spark of truth." 
Irrthum, error, delusion, certaialy not falsehood : 
Blackey's translation — 

" A spark of truth within « cloud of error," 
contains a fine metaphor. 

" When mists veiled my world^' for " when 
mists veiled to me the world" or, with Blackey, 
"when misls around me veiled the world." There 
was still a slight mist veiling Faust's world to 
H., whose translation of this passage is a dif- 
ferent thing altogether from its true meaning, 
the creation of fancy, or that very mist, which 
veils to us so often the world of realities. 

"YouneeduHdoa6tedli/,"?i,ndBlac\i.Gy,"qf'cottrse," 
for "you need, perhaps, perchance.'''' " Allenfalls" 
is not equal to " aufjeden Fall." This adverbial 
genitive is less definitive, including all the real and, 
moreover, all the possible cases, and is subsequently 
only used for mere chance cases. I have often 
felt a desire to write, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the biography of words ; it would, per- 
haps, be as useful to the public as that of public 
characters, at least if it could be done with the pen 
of a Home Tookt. 

PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 

An attentive reader will not fail to discover 
much analogy between this and the preceding 
prol<^ue, particularly between Mr. Merryman and 
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Hephisto. I feel almost disposed to call this per- 
sonage " die luslige Person in metaphtfsiscker 
Potenz." There is little doubt of its being found- 
ed on the Hook of Job, and the whole meaning of 
the prologue calls to my mind the German School 
of Rational Theology. Our Lessing's, Eickkom's, 
Paulas, Sac. take it for granted, that temptation 
with the tempter,the vices, with many other things, 
which our dim-sightedness points out as bad and 
poisonous, will, in the Divine wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Creator, have a tendency towards perfec- 
tion, and that the language of Heaven hardly admits 
of our distinctions between good and evil. With 
all due respect for the opinions of Dr. Hinrichs 
and the writer in Fraser's Magazine, quoted in 
H.'s notes, 1 beheve them far from right in hur- 
rying us into the Nem Testament. Goethe was 
a Christian, in the present sense, which this word 
has in Germany, that is to say, he loved God and 
men, and rejected every doctrine as an anti- 
Christian heresy, which might have the least ten- 
dency to diminish this love, were it only to the 
extent of a hair's breadth of church -pride, or of in- 
tolerance. 

A prolt^ue in Heaven ought to be written in 
the tongue of angels ; the language of the heavenly 
hosts breathes, therefore, the calm enthusiasm of 
perfect beings, as difficult to be understood as a 
.Dithyrambe or an od£, the languiage of a transient 
human enthusiasm. Goethe has made it equally 
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^aborate. Mephisto's language fomiB a perfect 
contrast to it, as the blunt wit of the merryman 
to the glowing imagination of the poet; his ecep- 
tical wit is, perhaps, not quite foreign to the human 
•oul. The poet of Germany appears to think 
about the Deril in Heavea in the same manner as 
he does about hie Sceptic in the Intermezzo. 
" Auf Zweifel reimt sich Teufel nur, 
Db bin ich recht am PlaUe I" 

Bom ID Genuany, where the Chnatian faith is 
no longer upheld by the torments of hellfires, for 
the German Diablerie has only found a sheltering 
retreat in some of our novels, Ooethe did not think 
it necessary to apologize for introducing Mephisto 
as a downright " esprit fort." The Almighty 
confirms him in the double capacity of the spirit 
of contradiction and of the domestic fool of kii 
tuite, and on that account he calls him " Schalk," 
a word which certainly has a double meaning; 
but " scoffer," and " cunning rogue," of the trans- 
lators is not quite the same, and might have in- 
duced the Edinburgh Review, April, 1833, to tax 
Ooethe with a needless impropriety, a charge, to 
which I cannot subscribe. 

We meet f^in with Mephisto in the sectmd 
part of Faust (page 9 of the small Cotta-edition), 
introducing himself to the Emperor in the qua- 
lity <rf " Schalk, Hof-Sckalk, Narrtn-Schalk:' or 
as the general domestic fool, described in No. I. 
of Doitce's Claisification of FooU, in hia iUustra- 
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tioDs to Shakspeare. I'lie word " SeaUhtu^' has 
entirely been mistakeD by the learned Ducmtge 
Gloss. M«d. Aev. s. t. ; be thinks it syaoaimoiu 
with " Scancio" derives it from " atkenkeu," and 
translates it " pincerHa }" but Wachter, Gloss. 
Grerm. a. v. Schalk, Servus has given the r^t 
etymol<^. The h^h feudal Lords had, dnring 
the Middle Ages, many officers annexed to thnr 
household, or Scalci, as Maritcalci, Senixuici, 
&c., in the original significatioa of miiU^erialU, 
courtier. The word Sekaik was formeriy only 
used for Hi^- t» Narren-^chaik, and may, subse- 
qumtly have become synonimoua with Narr ,- it 
continuea at the presrait moment aBH»^ the Gier- 
mans to be used in a very vague and indefinite 
sense, which, like eonte Ei^ah words, e. g. 
health, must be defined by an adjective ; and thus 
we have " hatige, wunderiiche, arg», wittige 
SchiUke.^' It is only in some of the Swiss dialects 
at Zurich and Scbafhausen, that the simplex 
" Scfuilk" does not leave any ambigui^, s^nity- 
it^ constantly whimsical, splenetic people, espe- 
cisilly ladies of a scolding or shrewish temper. 
Goethe might, perhaps, have seen the Devil re- 
presented as the 9chalk, or Merryman, in some 
old GeriMn interlude, or mystery ; for in Prance, 
Germany, and Spain, as well as in the Chester 
mysteries, (Faust, iL p. 118, allodes, however, only 
to the English myrteries,) it was Vice, who acted 
thp pait oC the fool, and so it cootiitncR, not tmfy 
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IB the tTead-mills of Engkiid, but in institutions 
of )i Hke nature on the continent, where the crimi- 
nal iomates wear a party-coloured dress, not un- 
Uke that of the foola of yore. 

P. 12. ** Since Lord yoa approach," &c. The 
original " da du" " since thou" has put Me- 
phiato upon an equal footing with the angels, who 
ftddress the Lord in the sec<Hid person singutar ; 
"you," in die prssent instance comeu perhaps 
nearer ^ inttntiOB of Ooethe ; but in the Lord's 
reply 1 shonld as a Gorman prefer " hait thou" 
for " hone yoa." It ia, however, expecting too 
much from the English jfou-xnftra, that they 
should expreM all the vartMis shades, which the 
aiode of a^ressing in the second and third pet^ 
son singular and pluntl ofiers to a German. The 
short article in the Pgjmy-Mt^azine upon this 
subject may suffice ftn* die readers of that publica- 
tion, but it is by no meaas quite correct. 

P. 14. "dfoy ttill be eonaciota." Goethesays, "Jit 
tich del rechien Weget wohi beumtst" is fully, truly 
conscious of the right way ; or, as Syme trans^ 
kites, " are of, the right direction well aware." 
The Omniscient grants to the Devil tbe permissioa 
of seducing mankind, but he tells him ngnifr- 
cantly : be abashed when thou art compelled to 
c<Mifiess, that my children upon earth, whom tiiou 
ha«t thus slandered, are in their dark strivings 
fully conscious of the ri^t way. This the Lord 
knows, foreseeing Pausfs ultimate salvation, it 
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Wodd oU>erwis« eeero ctael of the beneficent 
Creator to act as he does. In the sense, m which 
H. has traDelated it, " wohl" coald not imme- 
diately precede the verb " bewmtt." 

P. 14. "Onli) it will not last long" rather with 
S. " it shall be soon deeidai !" lam incHned to 
consider the pres. ind. " dauert " as an errata 
for the imperative " datire," referring not to 
the above " ist tick bewusst," but to the per- 
misnon, which he has obtained, to t«mpt Faust 
He IB imp^ient to set about his task, and saya, 
" Well, well: otUy let it not be hngf" i. e. let me 
but try the experiment soon, for he is not only a 
lyii^ but also a cooeoted Devil, perfectly sure of 
his gante and of his future triumph. 

P. 15. There ako you are — be doing" and 
" Bui ye — thoughts " forms in the German the 
same striking contrast of plain and elaborate dic- 
tion, as the language of Mephisto and of the 
angels; for the same reason, the Lord adapts his 
answer to different beings. 

* The creative essence " &c. I am not read in 
the Sibylline leaves, I have perused Uttle of the 
bright effusions of Jeremy Bentham, and am unac- 
quainted with the works of either Schelling or of 
Hegel, and lack perhaps likewise " a trijie more 
acquaintance with theology and German philoso- 
phy," which the writer in Fra$er'» Mag. May, 
1S32 indiiqwtably poasesaes; I have however 
tttid it down as a rule, which has {:4tm assisted 
c2 
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me is di^KvUt paaaagea, to attempt at tint the most 
simple ftnd connnoD^Benss explanation and to see, 
whether such agrees with the ctwlext or »et. If 
it does, I keep aa eye upon all passage* of the 
aaoEte author, yrhich appear to me to throw an ad- 
ditioQal light upon the ooe in quea^eo. This 
rule I was taught at achool, and no doubt if the 
writer in that Magazine should ever see these 
notes upoo Faust, he will exckim : " Pooh ! it is 
silly enough for &u<di incompetent fellows to throw 
dowB the gauntlet. But to the passage — " dot 
Werdende, da$ ewig wirkt uad lebt" is, as 
Qariyk has already stated, the uniyerse, or " tht 
oreative efseace," "theielfi-evolvuigtner^divuu;" 
for I confess in my ontological vocabulary 1 am 
filie Faiwt, who says to Margaret — 

" Name ist Schall uod Rauch 
Usmebebid Himinelsgluth." 

" Das Wardende" is not clad with time and 9fVX<, 
" das hettte nock so herrlich wirkt ah wte a»* ersteu 
Tag." Faust alludes to it in his first int^^iew 
with Mephisto : 

" Aiid thus ibou 54A«3t 10 opp<»e 
The geaial'poirar, front which all life ViA ittotioo ioyn^" 
Hayward and Blacky, p. 55. 

where it includeH hkewise the chaos. Ltt tHa 
CTtitfive eutme tmbraca ye, the true ehiidrea «f 
i49V*n, with the »ofi bonds o/ Jmx," though 
iwne of yOH can fi^om it. The following " und 
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was in tchwankender Encheinung Kkwebt" is put 
iD contrast with it as a smaA patt to the whole : 
" what Utoverg in •ckangrfui teeming (in the evet- 
chattging appearance), t. e. what is cla^ With time 
and space, the substantiaf world of haman exist- 
eaee, this realm of life and death, this transient 
eisence befettiget tnit dtmretrden Gedanken" — of 
*Am kk your utmost powers to find out the con- 
necting link with the elements divine." The con- 
trast is quite tile same between MakrokosMus and 
Mtkrokotmns in the language of the magiciaa. — I 
am far from flattering m>^[f that this periphrastic 
explanation is the r^t one ; I confess it H more 
coaq)ceben«ble to my uadevstuidibg, and appearft 
to me supported by Goethe's metftphysio;, for 
which I refer the readbr to Mrs. Austin's 
Characteristics of Goethe, toL i. ch*p. iv. To the 
Magazine writer, wfaoy in the above passage, 
discovers, besides the seomd person of the 
Trinity, some functions of the l^iltl, (who taotX 
certainly inspired him in his article) I must ob- 
serve, that Goethe was parti^ to the Bible. He 
too, had, like Faust, his periods of theological and 
metaphysical studies, but, except hie partiality for 
SpinoHi, they lasted not long ; he had too much 
of a creative essence in himself to be deeply tead 
in the ponderous volumes on these sciences, he 
preferred : 

" rhe fouaU, whence flow 
Ail living influences, fresh and fair" 
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to such brackieh water. Tbe critique of the " able 
writer" in Fra^r't Mag., and not Goethe's pas- 
sage, may be compared to a dry stick ; but as no 
Shelley will succeed in making it bud, I advise 
him to make use of it to light the fire. 

S. has taken too great laities with this paaeage. 
" TAeoaoenf on«"perh^M "the old genilemaH*' 
or SheUey's " old fellow" would be nearer the 
mark. 

Mr. John S. Bkckie. to whom we are indebted 
for a poie^cal traiislatioa, in erery respect miich 
superior to the other tranalations of Fatut^ t^ich I' 
have yet seen, has omitted the Prologue in Hea- 
ven. As a countryman ' of Sir A. Agneus he may 
be j ustiiied in having inserted it in a palatable ex- 
tract at the end ; but I object. to the accompcmt- 
meal of hie extract, it .appears to me too preg- 
nant with CalviiiifiUc jaundice. I have lived long 
enough to know, that there are-many people, who 
erect their heaven vcfoa inferoal bases, I shall 
not touch their devils and hellfires, bat there are 
many, who can likewise reUsh this Prologue nn- 
cuitailed, and be conscious of as noble, of as high 
a mind, as those, who reject it from its levity. But 
darkness is pressing fast upon us from certain 
quartav, from h^ce it arises that such sincere 
and accomplished philoaophera a< Sedgwick, L^eil, 
&c. are taunted with andermining reh^n by 
throwing light upon Ihe science of geology. It 
reminds one almost of the days of Galileo 
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the charges brought against him were preasely of 
the same nature. 

NIGHT-SCENE IN JAOSt's STUDY. 

, The Proline in Heaven is, as it were, the key 
to the whole drama, uid unfolding to ns the poet's 
intention, that his hero dtall ultimately be saved 
from the clutches of the' Evil one. llie present 
numologue of Faust makes ua at once fully a<>- 
quainted with him, and with those unutterable 
woes, which lay hidden in the bosom erf* nobl^ 
minded but overweening philosophers ; our Soul 
appears here what she really is, the proud and 
reitlest lodger of a humhk hut, and haa a full 
share of that Compagnon, "■ 

" Who, as a restless devil, still whets and spurs him on." 

, The Rev. in the M. Repoat. has done justice to 
the overpowering beauty of tjiis Monologue, and 
to the exquisite dramatic skill, by which the poet 
puts an end to the agonies of his hero and of the 
reader, introducing Wagner at the very moment, 
when tbey become insufferable. Faust's Mono- 
logue after Wagner's departure, the vain stru^ls 
of bis mind to obtain the soothing balm of resig- 
nation, bis final despair and that myBt«riou8 
Peal, with which the approaching festival of £aater 
is celebrated in our gothic cathedrals at midnight, 
which never failed to rouse in human boeom all 
the sweet slumbering recollections of youthful in- 
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Booanoe and of tb» playfid May-day of life-^ 
justice can be done to these lines only by tears 
gushing from our feeling eye. 

P. 18. Siytne's" to wipe away the sweat tkal $tarU 
wAtH I euay to *ffeak and eaiatot" &c. is by no 
Hteaos a tiansbtioii KtS Ooatfae, 

P. 18. "and a prtcums world it it T dat hmtt 
eifte Welt ! " and to call that a world /" i^pean to 
me mwe literal end more pow^ful. lliere U a 
sneer in translating it as H. hu done, which de- 
stroys the pathos. 

" A vague aching," tmtrkHai is undefined, un- 
known, strange. 

" Tketouri Msenc* wili rue to meet thee, aa one 
^rit speaks to another." The original " £>dnn geA< 
die Seetenkrqft dir auf, wie spricht ein Geitt zvm 
andern Geist" appears to me to admit of two 
interpretations : "ifte sprickt " Sec. may belong to 
" Seehnkrafi," as an explanatory parenthesis, 
" then th« sottTs energt/, the power of havirg 
intercourse between spirit and spirit wiil bl 
grantedto thee," or, and this seems to me the more 
natural interpretation, we may from the aboTe in- 
troduce Uie finite verb " dann erkennest du" before 
the words " wie spricht," he., and the meaning is : 
** then the sowts energy will fully unfold itself to 
thee, then thou will know how one spirit holds con- 
verse with another." 

" All seems so bright" Bl. "so wondrous is the 
tight within me !" comes much nearer the original 
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" mir vtird so licht P' Fftmt expresses the Barae 
emotion by tayiiig, p. 29, " wAy of a svdden," &c., 
p. 49, " aii becomes clear," &c. 

P. 20. " Heavenly iiifivettcis," Bl. " Hea9eniy 
pilfers" and S, " agents" is better adapted to the 
beautiful metaphcH- of the buckets, which take up 
the fluid, and a tmnslatm-, who destroys already 
thfl charm c^ the originel, by aaorificing the mea- 
sure of the verse, ought to be careful in preserving 
the retnaJoiDg beauties. 

P. 21, " And upbotv oHd contained it," for Bl. 
" and bore and cherished." Our " hegen" signifies 
to keep with care e. g. Wild h^en, to keep game, 
eine Meinung hegra, to nurse end cherish an opi- 
nion, aa idea. 

P. 32. Ilie Spirit of the Earth ^res us the beet 
comment on the above passage, Prologtie tfl 
Heaven : 

" Aud to iha har'iiag fonu (hat round yau Soat." 
and the lines 

" 3o gDbaff'ilb am aauienden Webatohl dar Zait 
Und wiAa der GottheJI lebendigei Kleid," 

(the beauty of which is not well expressed in Bl. 
translation), point out to us it« connection with 
the creative essence. 

" living clothing." These " ings" sound as 
harsh as the language of the Houyhnhnms, they 
occur almost as often in the English as Uie 
" mente " in the Spanish, vid. QvtVedo's Cuento 
de Cu^ntot. 
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P. 28. " Wt^MT entert" Sec This Servibilis, 
'^ dieae diirr eing^tenckte Prosa" — Tom Little 
would perliapa call him " t^ Poet's exttngvisher"-^ 
forms an admirable contraBt to Faust, I like bim 
nearly as well as the CompagDon of the Caballero 
de la triBte figura. Do we, who hare seen the 
students write as if the Holy Ghost were dictat- 
ing to them, require any explanations about the 
Wafgaan'i Whoever feels the least inclination 
for such a pursuit, let him pore over some of the 
Faust'commeotators, he cannot fail to recognise 
the family-trait in them, and many a " Amkkr 
EAnmnaKH" will shake hands with the inquirer. 
The ^gluh Wagners, who d^ght in being upon 
terms of intimacy wiih the haute noblesse or the 
Uons in hteraturt, who invite the Rhomahoon Ro^s 
to tbeir parties as white elephants for their guests to 
stare at, are, methinks, notl^s namerous than the 
Wagners of Germany, whose supreme delight con- 
sists in dry book-knowledge and a pipe of tobacco. 
" Of a holiday''' for Bl. " on a holidatf.' 
P. 24. " Keep the true object^' See.— Bl. " be 
thine to seek the honest gain" comes a little nearer 
to the bitter humour of " Such er den redlichen 
Gewinn." The sudden change of the pers. pronoun 
and the hidden meaning implied in " redlieh" is 
untranslatable. The French " quant i vous, restez 
done a plein pied !" comes nearest. 

" The shreds of humanity" — Bl. " the shavings of 
mankind" pleases me better for the following rea- 
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son. Words derived from the LaUn have the sin- 
gular fate to receive in our modem languages a 
different idiomatical signification from their ori- 
ginal import, wlucb is never the case in words de- 
rived frmn the Greek. This fact is very easily ex- 
plained, for the l^tin language has heen need by 
the polite and by the learned up to a very recent 
period, but our modem LatinistswereconBtantly in 
the habit of introducing Anglicism's, Gnllicism's, 
&C, even into t^ artificial living tongue. They 
also iocorporated many Latin wonls with their ver- 
nacular idicnn, when it became fashionable to write 
in the.vulgar tongue, but the words thus received 
were osed in a more limited sense than in the 
Classics, they lost that elasticity of meaning, which 
adbwes only to a living language, end thus it hap- 
pened that the English, Freqcfa, Italian, German, 
&c., each annexed a difieient idea to the Latin 
word, which. theyadopted, as, fw instance, in the 
words humanitOM, status, tensatio, tekolarii, &c. &e, 
which are all to be found united in the Latin as 
long as it was a living lanpruage. See infra, note 
to p. 114. 

"Do iMufferhothinheadandhearV — Bl.comes 
nearer the original " and head and heart alike de- 
spair." The poor fellow, who has not much of 
either wit or kidney, if I may be allowed to use 
this word in the scriptural and Shakspearian sense, 
is mightily afraid of losing them both. This lies 
in our "urn etmas bangeteyn." 
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P. 25. " What people term" &c. for Bl. " atuf 
what y<m coir' Stc. Goethe says " was ikr " 
not " was maa." There is not die shghtest diffi- 
cdty OB to whom Fanst addressee in these words 
" vihmty»u people caU," &c. " tiat, UtaHen, is after 
alt your twH meagre spirit,'^ having in view Wag- 
ner and such like fellows. 

"A ptippet ihow play" 8:c.-'-B«ing like Bl. 
Bomewh&t suspicious in regard to indisputable 
audiorities, I beg to add to die note given by H., 
that Goedie altades perhaps in this passage 
merely to the ridicnlous political Eup/tattm of our 
Beich-Hofntike, tlie ProtoccJliits of yore, with 
whom he became well acquainted during his stay 
at Wetzlar (Dichtun; and Wahrfaeit, lib. 12.) 
The vocabulary of these Worthies consisted chiefly 
of such words as HaHft-iaidSlaatfactwtt,ptagma- 
titch, Separat-ahtchluu, PoUzei-Ordimr^, Ultima- 
tum »y ad referenduwt'; andsuoh like lumber, which 1 
still recc^ect, having heard over and over again in 
die lectures of EifMtorn, Sart&riul, Sec The con- 
sUtutional language of the present day will, no 
doubt, in a short time fill another dirt-tub with 
touvraintte dupenple, manufacturing diitresi, non- 
tNtertxtition, ftee-4rade, comervatives, tradet-umon, 
^o-operative eociety," and similar cant phrases. 
I am afraid, that our good Momietir de Schlegil, 
who in England has not (mly earned his due, but 
who has also obtained the praise, which was more 
justly due to his brother Frederic, and who consi- 
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ders hiniKlf, Bince Goethe's death, the principal 
liteiaiy charaoter ia Germany, aye, in Europe, 
poasesaes not tmly the vanity of the French, 
alluded to in Heine's Franzoaitche Zuttiinde, 
but aharea another good quality with tbiB 
uniable people, and differa widely from the 
" hurd alkmand," in having a ready answer to 
every question, though at times much after the 
fashion of Geo. Sieevem and Warburtoa. His 
ments in European htaratttre and San-sorit are 
unquestionably very great, but the friend of Mad. 
de Stael has made himself the laugbing-stoclc of 
Germany as a knight- errant after rt^ral snuff-boxes 
set in diamonds, and after decorations from the old 
and new Legitimacy evw siBce the days when he 
oficred hia service as a travelling Cavaliere terveate 
to Sigflora Catidam. 

P. 2£. " But ftbliti4d, toAat tk^ had felt and 
Men to tht multitude," pwhape rather, " but unveil- 
ed their fetliitgt and their ideas to the multitude" 
for " wAomm" is more than " to see," and means 
here the retuh of oontemplati(»i. 

P. 27. " Vague torturee." This is too vague a 
translation of " geheime Schmerzen" for "secret 
pangs, aUernal torment." 

" As house and land." Haus und Hof is one of 
the many alliterative terms, which occuc so fre- 
quently in the statutary law of Germany, see J, 
Grimm's Rechisalterthumer, p. 6. Lt signifies " the 
home." " Hof" may however be translated 
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*' laitd," for ita etymwi i« moBt bkety " Ai^c" at 
\a tbe Lat Med. Aevi " huoha" a nwasare of land 
about equal to thirty acres. From this tb« name 
" Hue^er" was iatroduced, for a kind of seria 
(glebce adscripti). Oqa of Goethe's favourite pro- 
verbial expreasioQfi is " es wird ihm nock zu Hatu 
und Hofe kommen," i. e., be will yet meet with krs 
due. 

" Which drags ittelf," is DOt so good as K. 
" and (%. anddig throngb earth their muria/ viay." 

P. 31. " Had laid him out " seems a happy iB>- 
proTement upoa the " hattea ikn hmgelegt" but 
" the pet child of faith" for "faith's favourite chUd 
or darling" is ia this iustance a vulgarism, and 
destroys the beauty of the passage. 

P. 32. " Earth has me agaia." If the pane- 
tuation is not a fault of impression, I cannot con- 
ceive how the pcose translator can end such divine 
pathos with a mere stt^, instead of a point of ad- 
miration. Perhaps I may lay too great stress 
upon such matters, but willful alteratuwis of this 
kind do not give me a favourable, opinion of the 
translator's poetical feeling. 



SCENE BEFORE THE GAT£. 

The Reviewer in the M. Reposit. seems to he 
totally mistaken about the locality of this scene. 
There are neither " Strom und B'deke," nor "Hohen" 
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in the tireMtoe iDonotofious plcun of Leipzig. The 
poet kUudcB, undoubtedly, to bia own birth-place. 
Walking orer the bridge from Frankfurt to Sach- 
utthatuen oa a Sunday, and crossing the beautiful 
fields near the river Mayn in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, we cannot fail to meet with much the satne 
sort of happy people repairing to the very same 
places of recreation as the Jdgerkaut, Muhle, 
Bttrgdorf, Etc. The writer baa himself visited the 
J^erhftus and Sandbof, which is here alluded to 
under the name of WasserbofF. The Boighers 

" We sit i' the window, drink out glass at ease, 

And sfx how down ibt stream the gay ships softly glide." 

alludes to the comfortable publie-houaea and com- 
pany's halts, which were formerly found in abnnd- 
ftDCe close to the river-Mde at Frankfort, and 1 re- 
member to have overheard in the Mayn^lust much 
of the same political gossip, for which the Frank- 
furt butchers are famous. 

It is, however, not to be denied that this scene 
likewise contains allusioos to the homely nutoners 
erf the merry Thiiringen. 

S.'s translation of this scene deviates so much 
from the original, as is hardly to be justified by his 
preface, for it destroys altogether the exquisite 
truth, with which the manners of the Germans am 
represented. The visaing soliloquy of Faust is 
howevN- not without beauty. 

P. 35. « Dance upon the green." The German 
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expreBeion " auf (lent Plant " does not esactiy 
mean the greea, £or we do sot go so fur ia imitat- 
ing the Provflncsl aod Neapohteo mumers. In 
the uuall Thuciogea towns the maiket-place hw 
soDietimea the name of Plan f. i. at Ruhia, near 
Eisenach, which young Goethe must hare frs- 
queotly vi^ted during the first years of his abode 
at Weimar- He followed the axampla of the late 
Qraitd Duke of Saxe Weimar, who sot only sym- 
jMthised in the sufferii^s of bis pet^e, byt who 
shared equally the inoocent enjoyments of the 
burgher and peasant at country fain, Vogelscbies- 
sen ffihooting at the popinjay), &c., on which 
occasions this Plan is made use of for dancing. 
.la other {daces at harvest tiue 1 hare fowid a 
round wooden Boor raiaed about one foot above the 
gronad, in a very rustio style, which wM calkd 
" Plan" f. ). Bear Jeaa and GoUisgea, where the 
Btwl«tti were wdl received by the yoai^ country 
people, and where we bad besides 

" EiH ttarktt Bier, «tn Uizender T«iack," 
a delightful wah with the country g^rls. 

P. 38. " Maidens and tovias," for " maidet»s a»d 
gitadels," which are frequently compared to each 
other, f. i. by an English autiu^*, who has by the 
above reviewer in the M. Repout been cosapared 
toMei^ista 

" Their places are supplied" flic, for " BL " A« 
takes kirn in their stead," the original' contiBues the 
personification of the sun. 
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P. '39. " Sir Doctor." — Such literal translations 
of an idiom peculiar to some nations, and utterly 
unknown to the English, were perhaps better omit- 
ted. H. has done so in the above " Herr Nachbar," 
which might perhaps have been translated " good 
neighbour." BI, lias very properly avuided it, but 
S. takes quite a fancy to it, introducing a " Sir 
brother. Sir Foodie," &c. 

" With partif-cotoured jacket," Bl. " Yellow" is 
nearer to the original meaning, than he thought, 
see nole 10 ofBl. Faust. " Uu/jf" signifies in Ger- 
man not only party-coloured, many-coloured, but 
in talking of the colour of a dress, it is as often em- 
ployed for a " light, showy, gay colour," 

P. 41. " screams^' for Bi. " halloo." The word 
" screams" copveys an ambiguous meaning, which 
certainly is not found in this innocent song. The 
manners here described are quite peculiar to Thu- 
ringia. 

P. 43. " Ml/ father was a worthy, sombre man," 
and Bl. " a stern, old gentleman," are any thing 
but what the poet meant by " mein Vater war eiit 
dunkler Ehremnann. H. has given himself mucli 
trouble to collect infoimation about Faust ; but if 
he thinks, that there remains nothing to be said, 
that the objections made to his ti-anslation rest upon 
no other ground than upon a mere difference of 
opinion with the great names he has consulted, then 
he is evidently wrong, for the prime -authority, 
which a translator has to consult, is his author. 
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and H. has not quite entered into the idea of 
Goethe, who explains the dunkler Ekrenmann" 
immediately afterwards, who 

" In H«dUchkeit, jedoch auf seine Weise, 
Mit srillenhaftw Miihe sann ; 
which seems to have suggested to S. his " a 
very wortkif and laborious man." " DunkeV 
relates neither to melancholy nor to seriousness ; 
it might mean the first, if it had been accompa- 
nied by such a noun as Gemuth, Sttmmiuig, Stunde, 
but in this sense we Germans employ more fre- 
quently the adj. dmter. Dunkel, like the word ob- 
scure, is, however, very often employed for " vague, 
ctHifused, unintelligible, f. i. dunkle Erinuerung, 
Akndung Schriflen; thus we have "dunkle nnd 
/telle K'opJ'e," des tetes bornies et ouvertes, and the 
passage ought to be translated " my father was a 
worthjf man, but most abstruse, peculiar in kis 
notions, J'antaslic. 

P, 41. " Over marsh" for Bl. "over plains." 
" The silver-brook flowing into golden streams," 
about which H. has favoured us with two expla- 
nations (see p. 47 of his Preface) alludes to the 
rapid flight of Faust's imagination ; with eagle- 
wings he follows the setting-sun, soon losing sight 
of the narrow valleys and silvery brooks, from 
whence he started ; these brooks become, as be 
continues his imaginaiy progress, rivers, still gilded 
by the sun, and he follows them to the sea-shore. 

P. 46. '■' To the realms of exalted ancestrif." I 
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do not know, whether the able critic mention«<l in 
H. note upon this passage might not with pfo- 
priety be addresaed by Faust with : 

" Wenn ihr's nichl fulill, ihr weidet's nichl ergreifen!" 

£very reader feels, that Faust glances in this 
passage at the inward soul of most thinking be- 
ings. Man is divided into a spiritual dualism ; 
our life is a continual struggle, not only as 
regards the animal functions of our body, hut 
likewise in respect to our soul, and this inter- 
nal conflict is, as I have already said, the cliief 
object of tliis drama, and so inffTably human is it, 
that it comes home, line for line, to every man's 
bosom like Holy Writ, 

STDDY-5CENE. — FAUST WITH THE POODLE. 

There is hardly another Faust-scene, which suf- 
fers so much in a prose translation, and whi<^ 
might gain so much In a poetical one as this soli- 
loquy. Mr. Blackey seems to me to have imi- 
tated the language and measure of the original 
with great felicity, and Mr. Syme has taken the 
latitude, alluded to in his preface, rather mode- 
rately. Goethe illustrates ' the two soula dwelling 
in Faust's bosom not only by powerful pathos, but 
likewise by the music of the measure and rhyme 
which he employs. There is a sort of arpo^in and 
dvTioTpo^n, one, in smooth Iambics, expresses his 
peaceful soul, the other in Trochaics, Choriambics, 
d2 
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&C. gives 118 tbe juning sounds of a resUcsa soul, 
accompanied with Mephistophelian yells and bark- 
ings. The Gongora-or Letrilla-rhyme in the song 
of the spirits is equally beautiful. My friend of the 
M. Repos. has justly observed, that the dialt^ue 
between F. and M. form one of the finest parts of 
this drama, though I confess, that it is quite impos- 
sible for me to decide upon the beauties of Faus* ; 
whatever passage I turn to, I find superlative, as 
in Hamlet, Othello, &.c. I would not part with 
any portion of it, except, perhaps, with the Inter- 
mezzo. We left Faust taking a walk, reading in 
the Book of Nature, and find him here again in 
his cell. Man is a social animal ; he requires 
Bociety, and woe to him ! who broods ia per- 
petual solitude — Philosopher or not, he must 
necessatily become wretchedly unhappy, for self- 
ishness is not the moving principle of man ; it is 
love, and love requires objects beyond the demi- 
god, who dwells within us. Faust feels this im- 
peratively, but he is grown up a fellow of monas- 
tic institutions, he cannot help it. By comparing 
tb« situation of Faust in his lonely cell, and after 
he has fallen in love with Mai^ret, I think (he 
contrast of a solitary and of asocial life one of the 
leading features of this drama, which must engen- 
der a particular sympathy in the minds of bachelor 
readers. 

P. 50. " This want, however, admits of being 
compensated." The original punctuation is a comma^ 
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and ought to be preserved, for the following pas- 
sage, " tciV Urnen das Ueberirdische sckdtzen," 8cc. 
gives the means by which this want is to be com- 
pensated, I am aware that punctuation is the 
most unsettled point among the Europeans. 
Goethe himself is not veiy scrupulous about it, as 
may be gleaned from his letter to Zelter, ISth Jan. 
1823. I might, therefore, be considered too fasti- 
dious on this point But there are Englishmen 
who read out ears with complRtiits about the un- 
intelligible obscurity of our German authors, and 
to them I observe, that a good punctuation would 
diminish their obscurity very much. Many literary 
battles have been fought for accents and commas, 
why then should these things be considered a 
trifle in Faust, close to a passage, where the unfor- 
tunate man is himself at his wits end for the word 
Aoyoc. which who knows derives, perhaps, its ori- 
gin likewise from the oversight of a translator. 

P. 53. " Mephistopkeles comaforward" 8tc. Dr. 
Hitiricks, alluded to in H. note, might as well have 
added to the internal conflict, the unceasing eK- 
ternal persecution to which Arnold di Brescia, 
the Bruno's, Savonarola's, &,c, were subjected as 
heretics and wizards, words almost synonymous in 
the Code of the Holy Inquisition. 

P. 54. " With suck gentlemen." For the sake 
of honest old Dekker, who called Christ a gentle- 
man, I should prefer the translation " v>ilk such 
folks as ifoa." 
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P. 56. " That wkith h opposed to nothing." Dr. 
Sckubart, alluded to in H.'s notes, has not quite 
c«Hivinced me, that " nicKts" means the original 
state of things under the reign of Chaos. Me- 
phisto might, in Faust's time, have obtitined the 
Doctor's degree at the Sorbonne, and would cer- 
tainly have been a more dangerous opponent 
to M. Luther than Dr. £ck. He is a lying devil 
throughout, though his lies are fraught with 
truisms, for many of his observations on men are, 
like H. Heme's strictures, founded in truth ; but, 
like them, only uttered to deceive and mislead. 
Rousseau, who is often considered as the father of 
the old French Revolution, had too glowing an 
imagination, too much of the milk of human kind- 
ness, he, in spite of his dangerous doctrines, had 
not a jot of Mephisto about him ; but Heine is a 
complete Mephisto. He and his associates make 
an outcry for the liberty of the press, that they 
might the better enthrall the people by their 
erroneous doctrines ; they vilify German virtue 
under the mask of Tacitean patriotism ; with them, 
our Ibibles are crimes, and the atrocious levity of 
the French an amiable quality. But they might 
perhaps answer with the c<Homo» saying of our 
day : on n'aime que le scandale. 

P. 58. The delicious Ariel-like Song of the 
Spirits is rather difficult, but it has been happily 
translated by Mr. H., Bl., and S. 

" Of heaven" seems an errata for " of heaven," 
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since a deviation from the original Qerman 
punctuation would make nonsense of a beautiful 
passage. 

P. 69. " To form the chasm of green growing 
AiY/a" and Bl. " around the green slope " The Ger- 
man " urn's Genugen grunender Hiigel" is a puz- 
zling expression, it alludes, perhaps, to hills 
covered with vines, which offer but an indistinct, 
pleasing verdure, meaning" around hills just greea 
enough to please the eye." 

STUUY. 1HB devil's PACT-SCENE. 

The reader will perceive the boldness with which 
dramatical niles have been slighted iu this drama, 



" VVie eiiie der langbeinigen Cicaden." 

We are led from the study to the study again ; 
we have left Faust and Mephisto, and find them 
here again. Such things would have shocked 
a Voltaire, but we Germans are more of a 
reading than of a play-going people, and thus 
Goethe, Shakespeare, and Calderon, will always be 
sure of enthusiastic applause from us, in despite of 
their want of strict conformity to the rules of the 
drama. 

P. 6-2. "A i/oiitk of' condition," for Bl. " a gal- 
lant cavalier." H.'s expression is rather too 
modem for so ancient a family as the Satan's. 
** Junker," originally a contraction for "junger 
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Herr," has been used, from time immemorial, as s 
coDunon name and appellative of a nobleman. 
Mephisto, for ought I know, might have ap- 
peared a youth in Martha's eyes. 

P. 65. " These are the little ones of' mtf train " 
Sec. I am of opinion, that be does not speak 
truth, and that the invisible Bpirita do not belong 
to the Liar's train, bearing a greater similarity to 
those good Spirits, hovering around the human 
conscience, and being akiu to the invisible voice 
in the Dom-Scene, which Goethe has analogous to 
the ancient tragedy called " Baser Geist," which 
haunts an evil conscience. 

P. 67. " What, poor devil, wilt thou giveS' Sec. 
It has cost me no little pains to obtain a more 
satisfactory explanation of this passage ; and, to 
effect this parpose, I have consulted most of the 
professors of the German language in London, 
with whom I am acqumnted, who might have 
read Faust with their pupils. But, alas ! I really 
think, that Lord Egerton has understood Faust 
quite as well as the majority of these teachers. 
This may appear singular to many persons, but 
such is the fact, for few of them have ever taken 
equal pains as Mr. H., or the other translators of 
Faust, to understand the drama, they follow the 
general fashion of lauding It as the first poem of 
Germany. Retzsch's outlines, and the translation 
of Lord Egerton, crested at least a taste among 
the nobility for the original, and this heavy dish 
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SO difficult of di^stion, was served imiBediately 
after the light food of Kotzebue, for the teacher 
would not disappoint Miss Ti and Lady Ta, he 
assui'ed them politely, that they would be able 
to read Faust aflter twenty-four or thirty lessong. 
Thus the perusal was commenced, the teacher 
assisted bis pupils in the translation, and he, 
in his turn, was assisted, as a foreigner, that is 
to say, Miss Ti and Lady Ta, generally sn^ 
gested a smooth English for his un-English 
nonsense. The teacher confesses his error, pays 
some elegant compliment to his pupils, and 
has all the time no other object in view than 
the five shillings which he would pocket at 
the end of the lesson. — But to return. to this 
passive, Faust's whole character depends upon 
it, for a compact with the Devil is certainly 
the most awful act in a man's life, endangering 
even his eternal salvation. Goethe's Faust ap- 
pears as a philosopher of no common power, 
and as a man of very strong feelings ; he no- 
where, however, renders himself an object of 
ridicule, and for this reason we ought to be very 
cautions, how we explain this passage. In order 
to understand it in its full bearings upon the con- 
text, it must be compared with the preceding 
anathema, and with the sequel of this scene. 

We left Faust considerably disappointed, in 
finding when he awakes, that he has been made 
the dupe of the Devil. Full of disappointment, he 
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a another visit from Mephisto, who invites 
him to more worldly enjoymenLs, than he hns 
hitherto enjoyed, Faust disdains the offer, laying 
opeo the secrets of his bosom with a childish sin- 
cerity, as if be were speaking to an intimate friend. 
Mephisto sarcastically replies, that the pretended 
ttddiam viliv could not he intolerable, since he so 
prudently abstained from the poison. This allusion, 
indelicate in itself, and doubly poignant to a Faust, 
by showing him, that the Devil ie acquainted with 
what he would gladly conceal, calls forth the 
thundering anathema : If, in that moment's wild 
confusion" &c.,which he pronounces in a paroxysm 
of misanthropy- and despair. The curses uttered 
by Faust hear a near resembladte to the passage in 
question ; and I cannot help thinking, at times, 
by comparingtbe final lines — 

" Accurs'd be Hope 1 accurs'd be Faith 1 
Accurs'd b« Patience above all !" 

with the most obscure part of that passage — 

" Shew me the fruit that tots before 'tis broken. 
And trees that day by day their green repaii' 1" 

as if Faust, in a state of frantic agony, was 
demanding back from Mephisto that hope and 
faith, which he describes in obscure figurative 
language as the unceasing false flatterers of life. — 
This anathema prepares the reader for tlie fatal 
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compact. The invisible Spirits exbort Fauat in 

" Tlie bfaulifiil world 
Build it sgain I 
In thine (ma bosom build it again 1" 

He is gone too far, is become a prey to despair, 
and is placed on the very brink of that unfathom- 
able abyss, where the Devii would have him 
placed, quite secure of his victim, and knowing 
that the vulture-grief, which feeds npon our vitals, 
leavei the heart unprotected, and the mind a prey 
to the blackest despair. — Mephisto again ap- 
proaches like the wily serpenl, he pnta on the 
mask of sympathy, offering such soothing conso- 
lation, as he was sure would ultimately be ac- 
cepted, Faust continues in a hurricane of 
passions, but his insatiable thirst for knowledge 
does not qtiit him, a change of scenery and man- 
ners hold out some distant hope to the restless 
spirit, and Mephisto's stipulation 

" If, when we meet again in yonder sphere," 

can no longer frighten Faust, for he renounced 
the speculations about a future world, and em- 
braces for this very reason, with redoubled vehe- 
mence, the charms of this life. Mephisto draws his 
nets close around him, working upon the sensual 
appetites of Faust, and provoking him still more 
by bis promise : 

" I'll give thee what uo man lias seen. " 
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This inflames tlie pride of Faust, " of him, 
more than Cherub, image of the Godhead," and he 
breaks out into invectives full of bitter irony: — 
" Poor helpless dtvil, what hast thou to give" 8lc. 
The reader is referred to the last note, contained 
in H's, Faust, p. 256. Bl. has done well in trans- 
lating the "doch hast du Speise," by "true, thou ' 
hast food" and in retaining the full stop after 
"vanishes in air." The explanations which he 
gives, note 2l, about this passage, is worthy of 
consideration, though I do not suppose that 
Faust would, any more than other mortals, be 
allured by the Devil with such unpalatable rotten 
fruits. These two lines " Show rm the fruit^' 
See., are, certainly, flgurative, and if they do not 
convey an indirect allusion to what hope and faith 
have proved to be to Faust and to many other 
restless and unhappy Sceptics, he may by them 
merely have invited the Devil in the highest pitch 
of self-conceit, to exhibit to him the most transi- 
tory of things, remaining still convinced, that his 
thirst was of such a nature, as not to be quenched 
by Mephisto. The cunning Devil feigns to under- 
stand Faust's demand, as a " bona Jide" request 
iotxhihiitoXummoie, Auerbach Keller Hocuspocusy 
and bis dissimulation has not deceived Faust, 
but a great many of the readers and commentators, 
who have been too much inclined to model his 
character after the old popular fiction. His: 
" Believe roe, friend, we only need to iry it," 
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ia maliciously added, to urge on Faust, by renewed 
contradiction; he foresees, that it will again pro- 
voke FauBt, and thus accelerate his ultimate 
decision — "a wager on it !" — ^The tranalatioii and 
punctuation, which S. has given of this passage, 
render it altogether unintelligible. 

P. 68. "aitd my hand upon it!" as well as Bi. 
" and done, and done .'" would refer the " Vnd 
Schlag auf Schlag .'" to the preceding symbolical 
act, which is not correct. Such a repetition of 
shaking hands as a solemn concluding act of mak- 
ing a contract is, certainly, against the German 
custom and our various idiomatic expressions aud 
law-proverbs, relating to it, see Grimm R. A, page 
138. Faust is not a Don Juan of the stage, nor 
a fanner selling cattle in Smithfield ; he might 
else be excused for such a. repetition. The ex- 
pression, which may, perhaps, be translated " and 
at a blow," is, as Mr. Boileau says, a metaphor, 
taken from a thunder-storm, and refers only to the 
following: "when to the moment I shall my" ^c. 
meaning, with the same rapidity as a stroke of 
thunder peals, he, the unhappy being, will deliver 
up his soul to the Devil, if ever he shall appear 
a frail Faust, a boasting Bobadillo. 

P. 69. " But fear not that I shall break this 
compact" 8cc. This whole passage throws addi- 
tional light upi..i Faust's state of mind during this 
scene; he now coolly reflects upon the act he has 
performed. And if any one should single out from 
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this passage the " Let ui quench the glow of 
passion," &,c. as contradictory to my explanatioa 
of " Skew me the fruit," &c., I have only to say, 
that passages like this, taken from their context, 
resemhie a tooth, extracted from a corpse, and 
made to fit another hole. 

Faust's conceit makes him very sensitive during 
this whole scene, and Mephisto knows by his, 
what I should like to call, mala-Jide truths, to 
provoke him to the highest degree of infatuation, 
so that he exclaims : — 

" Men's deepest and their highest will I know, 
And on m^ bosom lienp their weal and woe." 

If Bl. will read the " Sorrows of Werther" he 
will, no doubt, umjerstand the meaning of " e»a- 
moured hate." 

P. 72. "directly" and Bl. " Mm nttnute" would 
allude to the time only. " Ebea" is often em- 
ployed as an adverb of time, but in the present 
instance it is merely relational, referring to the 
preceding question and means " quite to, we must 
set out" 

P. 73. "Mephisto in Faust'' s gown." Theauthor 
of ■' Tutli frutti" must have consulted particular 
archives, to find Mephisto a doctor of divinity ; 
were it not for the Anachronism, I should 
believe him to be a Doctor of Philosophy, for 
he peeps into all faculties, and evinces, every- 
where, an ample portion of savoirfaire and savoir 
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vivre. The ensuing exquisite dialogue with the 
student leaves no doubt, that he acted here in 
Faust's quality of M.D. 

P. 75. " Spanhk boots,'' see Douce'a Illustr. to 
Shakspeare's pun : "nay, do not boot me." This 
abominable instrument, mentioned in B. Carpzovii 
ProceMus Crim. Jut. Sax. was used in Germany, 
until the powerful voice of Ckr. Thomaiius pro- 
duced a complete reform of our criminal canni- 
balism. It was not introduced from Spain, but 
Alva's hangmen employed it so frequently in the 
Low-Countries, that from that period it obtained 
the name of " Spanish boots." 

P. 76, The student's " I cannot quite comprehend 
1/ou" will find an echo around many a metaphysi- 
cal chair at Berlin, Munich and Paris, and would 
to God it were ao loud as to oblige the philoso- 
phers to speak in a known tongue, but it is the 
unknown one, which produces the enthusiastic 
speculators alluded to by Mephisto, page 72, 

P. 77. " As if the Holy Gkost" &c. I beg 
leave to add to the notes of Messrs. H. and Bl., 
that this servile system is now no more so general 
at our Universities as they represent it. Professors 
of the first reputation, as Wolf, SchleiermacAer, 
Savigny, Heeren, Blumenbach had during my 
Academical life their lecture-rooms crowded, with- 
out hardly ever adhering to it. The latter Pro- 
fessor observing upon a day some of these busy 
scribblers, continued for a while to utter the 
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wildest nonsense with an air of great serious- 
ness. They noted it down ad literam, when 
Bl, begged of one of them to read his notes aloud. 
This being done, caused so much merriment, that 
from that day the " /fe/ire«(erei," as note-taking 
is called in our cant, was wondrously decreasing. 

P. 80. " Common-place book" for Bl. " Album" 
This custom of Albumt, Stammbucher is of a very 
old date, and old D' Israeli would be delighted to 
see in the Weimarer Hofbibliothek a most valuable 
collection, containing upwards of 200 Albums of 
the xvi. and xvii. centuries, amongst others also 
one of Luc. Kranach. The " Weimarer Curio- 
sitaten" give some curious extracts from it ; but 
this raiuabie publication is scarcely known in this 
country. I had imported it, when a bookseller, 
but it remained upon the shelves for years ; and 1 
was ultimately obliged to send it back with other 
valuable books, in order to have it exchanged for 
Grammars, Kotzebue's and Schiller's. The fo- 
reign booksellers can, I am sure, never become the 
patrons of literature, and I doubt it even, that the 
project in D' Israelis Literary Char. Illustr. Cap. 
17, could succeed in our days. 

auerbach's cellar-scene. 

This locality reminds me of our " Rathskeller," 
which were so frequently found even in the small- 
est towns of middle and northern Germany, where 
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there are no vineyards. Our municipal Senates 
enjoyed, during tlie middle ages, the monopoly of 
the retail wine-trade. 

" Dex SladUalh must sein L^er auch venapfeo." — 

Faust, il. page 14. 

Many of these subterraneous vaults remam yet 
the favourite rendeBvous of the merry fellows at 
Halle, Leipzig, See. The Hambro' and Bremen 
Rathskeller well deserve to be visited by the Con- 
noisseur, for their bowe/s still contain the precious 
Rhenish juice of the year 1630. 

P. 82. "TwiN teach you to grm," iot Bl. "to 
make sanct/ facts,'" or S. " hug faces," means to 
be such sad fellowB. 

P. 83. " We" will choose a Pope," fite. Be it 
permitted to an old German student, to offer to 
the reader some of his recollections, which may 
explain this passage. When he was at Jena, two 
rival societies existed, the Ducal Court of Lick- 
tetihayn, and the Republic Ztegenhayn, called so 
from two neighbouring villages, where they nsed 
to assemble. The Lichtenfaayn oourt resembled, 
in point of etiquette and the dignities, pretty miiCh 
tlie other courts, having a duke, premier, marshals, 
seneshals, chamberlains, knights, &c., and the 
domestic fool, now generally overtoiled, continued 
at this court, and officiated likewise as Poet Lau- 
r«at and Ducal Historiographer, whose office alao 
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consisted in writing a Rhyme-Chronicle, which 
would amnse the Editor of the AthenEeum, even 
more than the Boxburgke Revets. The levies of 
the Duke were held in style, and the courtiers had 
to appear in official robes, which were sometimes 
purioined from the wardrobe of the Weimar-Stagej 
particularly solemn were the Court-days, when 
the embassy of Zlegenbayn was introduced and 
allowed to kiss the hands of the Sovereign. In case 
of any vacancy occurring, the place was granted to 
him, who did most honour to the produce of the 
dukedom, malt-liquors, and he who distinguished 
himself upon such an occasion, could rise from an 
untitled courtier to the highest dignities, and aspire 
even to the throne itself. He recollects a youth. 
Just arrived from school, who was desirous at once 
to rule over them, without passing through the pre- 
vious gradations, but the Courtiers suspended the 
law of succession pro tempore, finding it beneath 
their rank to pay him homage, and petitioned 
the old Duke, through the Home-Secretary, to 
adopt the valiant youngster, creating him hereditary 
Prince, and their wishes were most graciously 
complied with. The late Qrand-Duke of Saxe 
Weimar was informed of this mock-court. One of 
his game-keepers met once the Duke on a shoot- 
ingexcursion, and was on the point of seizing him 
as a poacher, but he was most confoundedly 
surprised at his addressing him with mUd 
forbearance : " Well, master, you seem not ac- 
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quainted witli our person. Know then, wc are the 
l)uke »{ Lichtenhayn, Mai^rave of Ziegenhayn 
and all the hop-lands, and we arc now upon 
a visit to our cousin at Weimar." The poor fel- 
low, unacquainted with the Gotha- Almanack, 
scarcely knew how to apologize sufficiently for his 
mistake, and vented his rage against the Ober- 
jagermeUter, for not informing him that his High- 
ness was pleased to hunt. A short time elapsed 
when the Grand Dute heard of it, and was so 
much pleased with the story, that the mock- Duke 
was not only invited to come to Court, hut like- 
wise presented with a license to hunt among the 
preserves. 

P. 83. The songs " Sckwi/ig' dick auf" 8tc. 
"■das Hebe heilge Romucke Reich" &c. " Riegel 
auf' might perhaps be found in some old Com- 
mers-buch, the AriUm's, Brentano's, Gorres, Stc. 
leave room to many subsequent gleaners, and the 
admirers of the " Wunderhorn" may expect that 
the Mess, voti Nagler and von Mensebach at Berlin 
will soon' pour out their Cornucopia of these 
"forget me not's." 

P. 89. " Yet dared not crack nor scratch them 
away," and Bl. " not crack 'em nor brush the fleas 
away" for "yet dared not crack them., and away 
they do not jump" v, infr. Goethu's Neologisms, 

P, 96. " My .'" Should any one examine the 
abbreviations of our German language, he would, 
perhaps, find, that this singular interjection is 
e2 
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formed from the posseBsive pronoui, and has 
originated in the disinterestedness of the Gennat) 
Jews. 

THE WITCH-KITCHBN SCEKE. 

Mephisto employs in this scene, all his delusive 
arts, to lead Faust astray, such even as were 
scarcely included in the Lord's free permission cf. 
Prol. in Heaven. The witch's draught works a 
wonderful change in Faust's hody and mind. There 
is, perhaps, some hidden sense mixed up with the 
nonsense in the words of the cat-apes and witch. 
The censure-fettered genius of Germany and Spain 
writes sometimes leading articles in the garb of 
Extravagances or Rimas festivas, but as far as 
regards the Hexen-Einmaleim, Goethe himself 
pronounces it as " Urtsinn, den man dem schHch- 
ten Menschenverstand anzueignen gedenkt." See 
his Correspond, with Zelter, vol. it. pf^e 453. 

P. 100. " I should not want for consideration," 
for Bl, "I'd be right in my brain!" Mr. H's 
consideration is, idiomatically speaking, just in a 
country where persons are considered by ponndsy 
shillings and pence, hut the Meerkater of Goethe 
would, no doubt, have procured himself other 
enjoyments than that of consideration. 

P. 105. " Nou7, Sirs, say what you are for." 
Whoever has visited Austria, will, no doubt, recol- 
lect this, its favorite query, "was shaffen's?" 
There is deep philosophy in language, and it is 
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worth notice, that the good Austrians advert to 
their meals as to a laborious business, by the verb 
" ichajfm.'' 

STREET-SCENE. 

In a note upon this scene, Mr. H. expresses a 
wish, that Mrs. Jameson would devote her pen to 
the characteristics of Goethe's women. Now, I 
must honestly declare, that much as 1 admire her 
work upon Shakespeare's women, I consider her, 
(» any other English authoress, unable to do jus- 
tice to our German Klserchens and Grctchens. 
There is too much of the English " Rationale" 
about these meritonous authoresses. The heart 
of the simple beautiful creatures of Goethe is, I 
am convinced, almost unfuthomable to English and 
other foreign ladies ; the line of these fair writers 
will iieveF succeed in sounding it. It cannot fail 
to make a deep mipressioa upon a poet, but woe 
to him ! who would attempt to crystalize his 
feelings in order to favour the public with some 
new specimen of pe'.refaction. The female charac- 
ters of Shakespeare are, although from nature, 
beauties, which originated in the xvii. century, our 
mind is less biassed iujudging of the past, and,I am 
convinced, that none of the accomplished English 
ladies of Shakespeare's times could have done full 
justice to his Desdemona's and Opbeha^s. The 
principal charm of Goethe's women is, moreover, 
80 peculiarly German, and so completely lost in 
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any translation whatsoever, that a lady, who has 
not sucked our mother-tongue with her mother's 
milk, would never be able to appreciate the trae 
beauty ofuch lines, as 



Mad. de Stael, forsooth, perhaps better enabled 
to characterize men than women, called Margaret 
"an esprit borne;" but Schiller, in a letter to 
Goethe, 23rd December, 1803, has very well re- 
marked, that she had no feeling for our German 
poetry, and her language, "die Fackel, womit sie 
leuchten kann," left her very much in the dark. 

The women of Schiller are, generally, greater 
favouritee with the ladies ; the love-sick Thekla 
has even been compared to loving Julia ; but I am 
bold to say, that Goethe's women are more human 
milk, and more Shakesperian than Schiller's; I do, 
however, not deny, that the fair reader of his 
aovels may have some reason to be a little angry 
with them, for, as the Edinlj. Rev. vol. 68, p. 398, 
says, " no books have Iteen more extensively mis- 
understood" 

P. 114. " He would not ehe Itave been so impu- 
dent^' for BI. " else had he never been so free." 
The word " impudence" occurs again p. 138, and 
in this place no German reader will find fault with 
H. for reasons which I have given p. 27. 

P. 1 19. " And smells at every piece of furniture 
to try wketkeT^' is, perhaps, not quite equal to the 
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Germ," und riecht esjedem Mobel an" 8cc. We use 
the verb, "eseinem anriecken, to itnell," figura- 
tively for a high intuitive perception^ because 
the sense of Bmelling is the moat impaired among 
us. 

THB NEIOHBOVK's HOUSE. 

The character of Martha Schtverdtldn requires 
no explanation. We see to the very bottom of her • 
heart, when she exclaims : — 

" Hatt' ich nur eineo Todtenschan \" 

Though she possesses very little of the art of dis- 
sembling, so that many fair readers may be sur- 
prised at Margaret's simplicity, and perhaps coin- 
cide with Mad. de Stael, this innocent creature 
was too much occupied with herself and her ebony 
casket, too overpowered with various feelings, 
which many strange things had produced in her, 
since the gentle stranger offered his arm to her» 
as to hear Martha's ; 

" Thy motlier sees it, or may be told aome story." 

Of the subsequent dialogue between Mephisto 
and Martha she overhears only the news of Mr. 
Schwerdtlein's death, and the reflexions on the 
loss of a beloved husband make her deaf again 
to every thing else. Thus it happens, that she 
does not refuse the following invitation ; she is not 
put off her guard, for her innocence admits not 
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of Um elightest suBpacioa, (»: of ^le ihought of 
guaxdingiU 

P, 126. " I will »ing," foT " I wiil satf J" Gt)ethQ 
seems almost as well acquainted with the Ritea 
of the Roman Catholic Church as Shakespeare, ajad 
alludes only to a prayer ob behalf of the souls in 
Purgatory, which is known under the name of 
Requiem, not to any musical composition ; for 
the Roman Catholics have no devotional singing 
at home, and at church their congr^;aUon does 
not join in the singing of the cbcar. 

THE STREET-SCENE. 

The cunnuig sophistry by which Mephisto in- 
duoes his compagnon to commit peijury has 
h^uiled many people, and speaks powerfully in 
favour ef the Friend's plain : Yes and No ! Oaths 
ought to be administered with a sparing liand, and 
it might, perhaps, be considered a contempt of the 
Doomsday, if our govemmeDts anticipate it by 
punishing perjury, as they do. 

P. 131. " So far so good!" sounds, as if Faust 
had had any suspicion about the forllicoming con- 
dition, which he rejects. The German " iorecht \" 
K in the same frivolous vein as the preceding : — 

"■I need no tricks to whel my lest." 

It ought to be tmnslated "well drnief" His 
sensuality Ims-oompleteiy subdued him; Margaret 
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must be his whether by means of a procuress or 
otherwise ; and bis subsequent scruples are soon 
obviated. 

P. 133. " For the passion, the phreuz^" B\. 
'* and for the feeling, the eonfusian of feeling*' 
comes nearer to the ecooomy of the ortgiual cHmax, 
whid) rises until " and then tht soul-pervadiag 
Jtame" &c. Faust is, as yet, in a state bordering 
on phrenzy ; his flame increases as the innocent 
Margaret presents herself to his imagination ; the 
conflict between passion and reflexion begins, and 
he reaches a state of phrenzy, where he unfolds 
his unspeakable woe in the cayem-^cene : 

" Bring the {lestre for her most sweet possession 
No more before my poor bewildered bEainl" 

FOREST AND CAVERN-SCENE. 

Had Captain Medwin published his Conversa- 
tions at Paris instead of L6ndon, I have liltle 
doubt he would have recollected a .great many 
other things of Lord Bj/ron, he would, perhaps, 
then have discovered some analogy between this 
scene and Christ's retreat into the desert and, 
if better acquainted with Calderon, he would have 
taxed Goethe with plagiarism, not only from the 
Magico prodigioso, but also from lot dot Ainantet 
del Cielo. But nothing could be more wanton. 
Our Katzehue ploughed frequently with a yoke of 
Spanish oxen, his print^pal merit, the stage effect 
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P. 154. " Why not in mine?" for Bl."«iAere- 

Jhre wrf / in mine V 

P. 156. " Yoti miigivittg angel, yoa .'" seems- 

to me better than Bl. "O! thou prophetic 

angel .'" But I should have imagined, that the 
fatbeF>luul of seera would offer some better 

.word for our " aknungsvoll," whii^ is literally 

'^ full of forebodings." 

P. 1S9. " In a white shirt," " Im Sunderhemd- 
ehen Kirchbuts thun." This penance in the " sin- 
ner-thirt,'" ujion arepentanee stool, underthe pulpit, 
was formerly a common punishment in Germany 
for blasphemy, lewdness, &c It was continued up to 
very late in cases of bastardy, but it had such a 
powerful effect upon the feelings of the poor 
female, that an increase of child-murder was 
attributed to this punishment. It has conse- 
quently been abolished in most German proTinces, 
aud the rapid decrease of the crime of child- 
marder has fully confirmed the prudence of 
modem legislation. The penance described in 
Cromek's Remains of the Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way Song, p. 263, is, as near as possible, the 
Bame. 

P. 161. Zwtnger. Bl. has, perhaps, been induced 
to translate it p. 162, " an enclosed area," by a 
note of H/s, which he has very properly retracted 
in the second edition of his Faust-translation. 

" The sTvord in thy heart," not as Bl. trans- 
lates, " thy breast with tworda u pierced^' for it 
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relates to the image by which the Holy Virgin is 
represented ia the Roman Catholic Cbnrciiee as 
Mater Dolorosa. We find her, however, niore 
frequently represented as Mater ImToaculata, and 
Mater jEgtfptiaca. 

NIGHT. DUELI.1N0-SCENB. 

May Valentin and Margaret for ever be com- 
pared to Laertes and Ophelia, they will not loose 
the peculiar charms by which Goethe has made 
them his own. He observes, in a letter to Zelter : 
" What exists in our atmosphere, and what the 
day demands of us, may at one and the same time 
originate in a hundred brains, so that none borrows 
from the other. The dispute respecting priority 
ia something like that about legitimacy, none ia 
prior, none more legitimate than he who is able to 
secure his place." There is, however, some diffi- 
culty in imitating, by no means inferior to original 
creation, and knowing this a sterling poet may 
always be grateful to his critics, for giving them- 
selves the trouble to attest his originality by their 
unfounded attacks. Only some stage-poets of the 
day seem over-anxious in this respect, and tell us 
stmnge things of never reading dramatical works, 
in order to preserve their originality intact^ but 
to them I say with old Tom Nash ; " Have with 
you to Saffron Walden!" 

P. 164. " A sort of pearl necklace.''' Bl. " A 
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THB nUKGEON SCENE 



ranks, in my opinion, with the most exqaisile 
pathos of Shakapeare, f. i. the Arthar-Bcuie, but 
it excites our feehngs neaily too much. 

JP. 203. " The amcentrated misery of mattkmd^' 
is no doubt better than Bl " collected wretched' 
ness of time." 

P. 20(J. " Hike to stay were thou ttayest" The 
" dock" of the German " weil ich dock ao gerne : 
Sfc." has an enormous power, but nnfortuaat^y it 
cannot be translated. 

P. 210. *' Blood-seat." Boileau's note, given 
by H., is altogether incorrect. Males and females 
are pinioned and seated upon the Blutstuhl, or as 
it is commonly called, the Richt-stukl, whenever 
they are beheaded in Germany. 

P. 211. "She is judged." The poetica! ex- 
^anation, given in H. note, p. 300, ia the just 
one, and agrees very well with that of Scklegel, 
for our German P. Part " gericktet" conveys^a 
double meaning. 
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" £s ift daTur gesoigt, dass die B«unie 
Nicht in den Ilunmel wachsen.'' — Goethe. 



I have no wish to find fault with Mr. Hat/ward, 
for having given us an abstract of the second part 
of Faust, but I confess, the abstract and criticinn, 
inserted in the i^oretgn Quarler/y, Vol. XII., remind 
me too much of a prose translator. The pains which 
he has taken with Faust will for ever be gratefully 
acknowledged, even by poets, who, like Ch. Lamb, 
are fully awai'e that poetry must loose much of its 
energy, not only by translating it into another 
language, but also by reducing it into prose. Mr. 
H., for aught I know, may be justified in subjoin^ 
ing this abstract, for the existence of a second part 
of Faust has been generally known, and the per- 
sons who took an interest in the first, might be na- 
turally expected to be somewhat curious about it. 
I, for my part, should, however, not have given 
way to this curiosity j I should have preferred 

F 
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the plain statemeat, tbat tbe secoad part of 
Faust IB aa little connected with l}ie fint, u the 
Bishops in Partibui- with those in Loco, viz., 
merely by the title. Done as it Lb, I cannot aruid 
remarking, that this criticism and abstract bare 
undeservedly injured a- draitaatic poem, which, 
without exa^eration, may be considered, not- 
withstanding its faults, as one of the finest pro- 
ductions fVom the pen of a Septagenarian. I am 
by no meaits a Goetho-Coax, nor am I blind to 
Goethe's faults, being fully persuaded, that the 
partial unbounded eulogy of fanatical admirers is 
the greatest inj ury which can posubly happen to a 
poet in the eyes of an enlightened public. And 
yet am I heartily sorry that Mr. H. has followed 
the advice of his German friends, who thought 
this second part needed the plea of age for the 
author. Truly this reminds one almost of •^o- 
phoeles and his relations. Whatever symptoms of 
decaying power may be found in it, there still re- 
mains such a rich stream of lyrical beauty, that 
more than compensates for any defects. This is, 
however, completely lost in a prose translation, 
and Mr. H, has, perhaps tot this reason, avoided 
traiutating sach passages as would have most 
powerfully attracted the admirers of poetry. He 
bas given part of the begmning and end, as is 
usual with Reviewers, and for the remainder he has 
tried to do that which is impossible, — to give to 
the reader scHne idea of the plot of a drama which 
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IntB no plot, and the charm of which solely c<Ht- 
sists in the lyrical exuberance of an old man's 
imagination. I would strongly recomm^id to 
tiuwe who are soffident German scholars, and 
fond of poetry, to judge for themselTes by reading 
die wiginal, and I will readily retract the assertion 
I have made, shonld they be able to point out 
among the modem nations, another poet who has 
reared such flowers in the November month of life. 

This poem proves in many instances a Sphinx, 
it is replete with allegories and riddles ; but I do 
not venture to go quite so far as either Mr. Hay- 
ward or Mr. Hazlitt ; I do not consider that which 
oonetitutes the prime beauty in oriental poetry, 
(ste of the greatest feiUngs a poem can have, cf. 
Goethe, in Mrt. Auxtm't Characteriitics,Vo\. III. 
p, 40 and 324. But it is nut for this hidden 
treasure of undermeanings, it is for beauties 
which every poetical mind can appreciate, that I 
value this poem. 

Mr, H, suspects tliat " Goethe had no object at 
all in this second part beyond a wish to possess 
a subject, which should give full scope to his won- 
droas universality, and allow him to employ all 
the stores of fancy, feeling, observation, and read- 
ing, hived up during his studious life." Such 
mi^t have been the ease with Harrington, when 
he wrote his Oceana, but such was not the case 
with Goethe. Had Mr. H. borne in mind how 
hung a pNiod the first part of Faust had remained 
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onthe anvil, being almoat the eailiest eoncepttod 
of Goethe, and like a first-love, alwi^ nearest to 
his heart through the whole period of his life, a» 
he thue colifeBses in his works ami letters, had 
he witnessed the extraordinary eensation, which il 
had caused aiuoag us Germans since its firet ap- 
pearance, never would he have considered th« 
second part the fruit o£ a pedant's vanity. The 
Monthly ReposUortf seems to judge more aoouf 
rately, in supposing that Dante's plan had, at a 
ifAry early period, suggested itself to the authw of 
Faust. It is a well-known fact, that Goethe was 
for ever haunted by his William Meister and by his 
Favst, hoth Torso's, and both completed like so 
many other fn^ments, by the same hand indeed, 
, but not at the same moment of happy conception. 
Milton's Piiradise Lost was siiggested by the 
muse, the Paradise Regained by a Roundhead ; 
Favxt enter Theil, Meister's Lehrjahre, were like 
the bloomy offspring engendered in the honeymoon ; 
Meister's Wanderjahre were ushered into life by 
the impudent claims of another man's sickly child 
to this title ; and Faust zweiler Theil was like 
Isattk, a child most fervently prayed for, and ulti- 
mately horn in old age. Goethe, unlike nuMt 
other dramatic poets, had too much upon hn 
loom; he may in this respect be compared to 
Ijope or Rojas, with this ditfei-eoce, however, that 
he proves more powerful in the " nouement," than 
in the " denouement" in winding up the threads 
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kito a knot, which like the Gftrdian knot, was ulti- 
mately to be cut by the sword; the Spaniards place 
us into the midst of a mazy labyrinth, conducting us 
through many windings out again upon the well- 
known high road. There is human nature in bothi 
for our life is full of riddles, the Spaniards offer 
them at the beginning, many authors of the pre- 
BMit day upon the very title-page, and Goethe is 
crowded with them towards the end, particularly 
io Meitter's Lekrjahre.wriles as Sbehezerade UAi 
her tales, to create in his reader an appetite for 
more, which it is true he seldom, if ever, gratifies; 
but perhaps less from a desire of leaving the end to 
take care of itself, than for his highly excusable 
averaion f^ainst the regular beginnings, middles 
and ends, to which he alludes in a letter to Sehil- 
kr, 30th Oct ITsn. " It is William Meister's 
defecte, which gave me the greatest trouble; for a 
pure form asusts and supports the author, whilst 
an imperfect one proves to him always a clo^ng 
impediment" He certunly at^nowledges, in a 
letter to Zelter, 7, May, 1 807 : " If we abandon a 
work in an unfinished and fragmentary ctmdition, 
we hardly ever know whether the fault lies with us 
or with our subject, but nsuaily we dislike the thiugs 
we are usable to finish, as repugnant to us and be- 
yond our grasp." But this passage refers to some 
other early fragments of his, and not to Faust, with 
respect to which he strictly followed Hartley's 
moUo, prefixed to the last, edition of Goethe's 
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works : " Whatever a jomg im& ftt first ipf^c* 
tOj is commonly his delist afterwards." 

The author of Waverley wrote chi«fly for the 
public, he was ai^ed (m by a speeolating publisbat 
to write a great deal, and he may often thus hart 
been obhged to leave the end to take care of 
itself. This celebrated author, the very idol of 
those novel readers, who have no other desire thtjn 
a couple <^ hour's amus^nent, had a wondexoos 
facility in compodtion. His historical Borela, how< 
ever, give us, a lively [ACture of nuumers, and 
scenery rather than that they enter into man's d»:* 
racter, they leave no trace behind in the readw't 
mind, possess little that operates upon, or excites 
the intellect likeZ>o« Qiaxote, Triitram SAwwEy, or 
Meister ; they partake too rouffh of the nianufat^ 
turing system of this country, for we meet the 
same strcdhng actors too often, though it is tine in 
other costumes, and upon a di£Eerent stage ; aone 
Gipsy-gibberish, SMue broad Scotch, or broken 
Dutch, a little Amazon-like prudery, kl^jht's gal- 
lantry, these, together with one or two thorovgbr 
bred oddities, are the ctuef eleiaenta of that h^h 
reputation which he enjoys, and bit inventire powen 
are undoubtedly inferior to thoee of the old Krilish 
novelists^ whatever his superiority may be in 
other respects ; he had the great good fiwtone t* 
obtain the highest possible pt^Hibrity wihidi a 
living author can reach, by introduoing fietioos, 
which seem to rest upon a historical back'^round ; 
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bttt bis norele, like the French Memoires, whidi 
faftve since 1816 inundated the circulating libraries 
> were productive of one great evil, ^ey have in- 
capacitated many reading persons' from taking 
ap a sober historical book, and they have 
beguiled many a historical writer to paint times 
past with the pencil of Ikncy, rather than that of 
trath, in otde^ to obtain a similar popularity. 

With respect to Goethe, and his works, we must 
eoofesB, that the continuation of both bis Gheji 
d'otuvrea, the Wanderja&re and Fausfg Second' 
part w»« the production of Goethe in his old age, 
and that th^ want a conneotii^ link with the 
earlier fr^roenta, the prodactknt t^ his manhood. 
His navels have met with very seven critictsm 
both in Germany and abroad, still they vrere 
highly adoiired in o. quarter, where those critics 
would have e)ipected it least of all, I mean by 
SdulleT, The greatest adversaries of Goethe 
repeat to us continually, how much it is to be la- 
mented, that Goethe had not turned out a poet, 
like Schiller ; they resemUe, in this respect, a vast' 
number of narrow-minded peisons, who torment 
UwmselveB and th^r friends with unoallcd-for 
pantllels, while viewing the beauties of nature, 
poetry, and of the fine arts. The noble monument,' 
which oar two modem leading poets have eretfed^ 
to themselves in their correspondence, has, I hope; 
for ever settled the ridiculous di^te, which, fdr 
a coondenUe time, was carried on by our mi- 
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nores gmtium with |^«at animosity, as to whom 
the first seat in our Parnassus belonged, wh^hec 
to Goethe or to Schiller. 

Our friend in the Monthly liepos, does us Ger-^ 
mans too much honour, in raising us, wUh respect 
to OUT Wilhelm Meister, to a level with the En- 
glish, French or Spanish nation, and the novels of 
their Fielding's, Smollet's,Ra()elaW, Cervantes', eet. 
We still want, perhaps, that d^ree of national 
taste, arising only from uniform political in^i-> 
tuti(Hi8, which would enable us to bestow a similar 
durable popularity upon a novel ; for, vrith the 
exception of our charming old tales of fictioo.sadi 
as Tili Etilen^kgel, Magelone, Octavtan, tlu: 
LaieiAurgiant, Sec., we possess no NatioHal- 
Roman. William Meister's Apprenticeship is only- 
adapted to the tastes of a highly select public, not 
from its being didactic, (every novel ought to be' 
so, and more or less pourtray human life) but for 
reasons explained in the Ediab. Rev. vol. 68, p. 397^ 
Sfc. ; it is, if 1 am allowed so to deeigaate it, in 
contradistinction to the k night-high way m^-monk- 
aud-family novels, an artist-novel, taking the 
word artiU in the sense of Mrs, Austin, cf. Charae- 
teriit- i, prif- p- 23. The only man, who coaM 
have written a German. novel of general and last- 
ing popularity among us^ was the author of th& 
" Patriotitcke Phantasien, but Juttiu Moser was 
otherwise engaged. 

In order to do justice to the second part of 
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Faust, the reader above all things ought to for- 
get this title and the expectations therewKh con- 
nected. Might I be permitted to do so, I would 
substitute in its stead the words of Knabe Wagen- 

" Bin die Verschwehdung, bin die Poesie". p, 45. 

as a title, or I would prefix to the whole drama the 
name of " Phantasmagoria," nhich was given to 
the third Act only. We must also never lose sight 
of the followin;:^ three things : — 

a. Gaethe't Walpargis-bag, or U tac de Faiiat, 
taentioned in Hayward, p. 325, note and in Austin 
Charact. ij p. 116. I si^poae that many of the 
fragments, which be was unwilling to incorpomt^ 
in the first part, relate to his adversaries and 
plagiarists, and to the Jena Philosophers, and 1 
am inclined to consider most of the obscure pas- 
sages of the second Act as mystifications directed 
against those individuals, which, being put into 
the mouth of Mythological persons, will, forever, 
remain Sphtnxes, if the reader tries to explain 
them from the Classics, or the Sacred Scriptures. 

b. The oriental poetry, which Qoethe began to 
study, in an advanced period of life, which has not 
Mily been the source of the " Weitettlkker Di- 
van" but likewise contributed considerably to the 
lyrical and allegorical exuberance of this poem. 

c. Goethe, among other high offices which he 
hetd,.weis sQnjQtimes called upon to arrange masks 
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andremU at the CooHof Weniur,in the quality of 
boaorary Master of the Rerela, yriasix gave a fitll 
scope to his playful imagination and MefrfiiBtOr 
phelian rein. 

If the kind reader however, should be tnduoed 
to croBS-queetion our good poet with e " let us 
now see, what modes the second part presentSt 
of purifying the head and heart of a philoB<^ber," 
he will only call to remembruwe the saying €tS 
Queen Elizabeth : " Let us now see the fat Knight 
in love 1" and perhaps, it would be better for him 
to abstain from reading it, for Qoetiie haa nowhere 
Mated this to be hia object in the second part of 
Faust, and Ariel's address to the Ejl&ui, where 
these spirits of the earth are caBed upon: 

" Besanftiget des Heizeui grimmen Strauis ; 
Entternt dea Vonnufi gluhend bittre Pfeile, 
Soiii ImiTei reinigt von eTld>tem On,\u." 
admits of no such interpretation; for they can bat 
soften it &B earthly spirits, by worldly enjoyments. 
Goeth^t own Btatementa, extracted byMr. Hayward, 
from " Kunstund Altertkum^' compared with his 
letters to Mtyer and Humboldt, in Mrs. Austin, 
Charact.v<d. III. p. 296,303, must convince us that 
he never had the sli^test conception , ^at this se^ 
eond part was written with the bame energy wbidi 
had dictated the first. He writes to Zelter, Nov. 21, 
1887. "The second part of Faost jwocecdt; Ae 
task remains the same as in Helena, to give to the 
existing fragments soch a dnpe sod finhioB, that 
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tfaey may be inoorpORited into Ute aent addttiDoa ; 
tnnch k to be rejected, much to be re-cast. It 
nqnind aeme resolution to make a beginning ; as 
it proceeds, the difficulties will become less." 
This correspondence (Goethe's letters of the 29th 
of March and 24th Mai, 1 827,) informs us of the 
leng intervals which elapsed, before the di£ferent 
acts of this second part could be adapted for 
publication, having only been cemented together 
during the last years of Goethe's life. The thin) 
act or Helena is a fr[^;ment of the period when 
he published hts first part of Faust, a phantom 
whhrh hovered around him for S% years, and 
.which was finally finiabed and published in the 
year 1827 ; perhaps it may be considered also as 
a poeticfd monument devoted to a lady, who von 
the affectioni of the Bard, in the 75ik year of his 
life, and who is alluded to in the aboVe correspon- 
dence of November, 1823. Goethe most probably 
added the second act after his re-o(mvaleBoence, in 
1624. At some later period, 1825 or 26, the 
first and }aat or fifth act were added, and finally 
the fourth act, in the years 1827 and 1828. 

I do not propose, in the following obserTationB, 
to give any extracts, but I shall merely add some 
remarks to theae of Mr. Hayward, respecting sach 
panages as b«ve a connexion with the first part, 
or which contain any hidden allusion. 

The FibstAct eonaiats almost «itirely of otw 
of those masks, which weie freqoenUy represented 
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at the Court of Weitnar. The historical scenes, 
which prepare us for this mask, are very slightly 
sketched out and linked together, so as to corres- 
pond with the character of the mask, which, 
most probably, may be braced to some fragment of 
an earlier period. 

P. 5. " Scklafift Sckale, vjirf sie fort," contains 
a figure, which is spoiled in the translation given 
in the Foreign Qunrterl^ " Sleep h emptineK, cast 
*' "J''}" fo"" '■' Sleep it the shelly" 8tc. Any form or 
mould may contain an empty space, but emptiness 
can be considered as a form only by abstntotion, 
and dissolves, in the present instaiwe, a beautiful 
metaphor into emptiness. The word occurs again, 
p. 46. " der Schale We$en tu ergriindtii." 

P. 6. Tlie Soliloquy of fauit is, certainly, a« 
exquisite a touch of natural pathos as any in the 
first part, and expresses the feeling of o\A Goethe, 
ivho never ceased to contemplate nature with the 
eye of a loving child. It possesses more than de* 
scriptive beauty and idiomatic ease of languagel 
it resembles the "mild radiance oj'aiettaig sun." 

SCKNB AT THE IMPERIAL PAtACB. 

Not possessing the qualifications of Sir Thomas 
Sro^ne, it is utterly impossible for me to ascertain 
what emperor is meant here. The mention made 
of Ohibellines and Guelfs, and the Roman expe- 
diti<ms prove him to have been a German Emperor, 
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and the creation of the Princes Electoral would 
seem to refer to Frederick I., but in this case, I 
must leave it to a Sir Thomas Browne to discover 
I the name of the Gegen-Kaiser, for the noble an- 

cestor of the House of Hanover, Henry the lion, 
never usurped the impeiial title. Some other cir- 
cumstances alluded to in the speeches of the Lord 
Treanirer, Marshall, &c. 

" Each one irill goaf and each one gather, 
Our coffers are as empty as ever," p. I3. 

"The Jew shows little patience. 
He offers anticipations," tec., p. 14. 

correspond with any given period of the German 
or of the Austrian Imperial Court, and the Em- 
peror's aversion to the riddles of Mephisto, cai^ 
not fail to remind a German of Francis 1., and of 
the well-known pun, by which he is made to be ' 
the cleverest architect, for not having had as yet an 
" EinfalL" But iJie Austrians and their patriarchal 
Emperor are quizzed throughout Germany, not for 
any want of wit, as some persons might suppose, 
who have not visited the country, but from pos- 
sessing abundance of good humour and equani- 
mity of temper. 

P. 10, The " Gemurmel der Menge" resembles 
the Rumour in Shakespeare's Heiirif IV., and may 
be considered as a chorus, addressing itself imme- 
diately to the spectators. The Rumour's observa- 
tion : — 
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" That was a butt, tkU u a cAtp"— 

alludes, in my opinion, not only to the bulky weight 
of the old drunken fo(J, bvt likewiae to the blunt 
racy wit of the good olden times, when the prndery 
of our tongue was not yet considered an equira- 
lent for the modesty of our heart, and to the thin- 
spun subtle wit of the present day, so niuoh 
strained and filtered, as to become altc^ther a 
a singular inexpressible. 

One of the greatest desiderata in literature, 
which all the lovers of it would bail with rapture, 
would be a history of the wit and humour, by which 
the writings of the I5th,16tband 17th centuries are 
distinguished. Ftiigel, GuiHgeai,Dunlop, Sec. leave 
much to be done. Such a history would show us 
at once, that former ages exhibited much the same 
' identity of taste among the Europeans as the pre* 
sent era. This taste for humour and wit manifested 
itself 6r8t among the Italians, after the fall of their 
republics, and then spread itself immediately 
before the Reformation with great rapidity, through 
Oermany, England and France, reaching perhaps, 
ite highest pitch, among the Spaniards of the 17th 
century. 

P. 13. " (2ie Deputate," the name for a free gift 
OT "don gratuity" formerly paid to the German 
Emperor by the nobility and the impenal towns, 
who sent the gifts by deputations. In later times 
part ofUie salary of the public officers is levied "tn- 
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realia" from tfa« diltriets in which they ^re placed, 
and this cencns is also called deputat e. g. depu~ 
tiU-Aoh, d^utatkom, (wood, com, 8cc, paid to 
tb^e. officers) 

P. 15. Mephisto advises die Emperor much 
after the lashion of the celebrated law-doctors t^ 
Bolc^na, who Tinted Frederick I., when in the 
Roncalian Camp, in order to inform him of his 
imperial rights, and to make him acquainted with 
thtit attractive doctrine of Regalia, fished oat of 
the Justinian Codex. 

P. 17. 

" Zwey Schelme aind'a — rerslehn sich schoa — 
NaiT und Fhanlast — so nah dem^Throa — 
Ein mattgesuDgen-olt Gedichc — 
Der TiOT blest ein — der Weise sprichl." 

Rumour's meaning miiy be taken literal and 
allegorical. The astrologer and domestic fool, who 
were formerly retained among the houBehold of 
great lords, were frequently in a secret understand- 
ing with each other. Astrolt^ers and fools are 
gone, but folly is still lurking among us " tn thi 
changeful seemings" of Saint-Simonism, unknown 
tongues, skull-bumps, &c. ; and the " Narr und 
Pftantast" will, I am afraid, at all times form a 
co-operative society to fatten knaves at the expense 
of idiots. 

P. 22. " Ai^gepuzt zur Mummensckanz.'^ This 
word occurs in several German writers of the xvi. 
and xvii. century, mentioned in Biisching's 
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Wochentlkhe 'Sachriehten, vol. 1. It occurs, like- 
wise, in Cavendish't life of Wolsey, " at for to 
■accompany them at mum-chaunee," and in other 
autiiors mentioned in Nare's Glost, s. t. mum- 
chance. The explanation which he has given of 
the word " a sort of game played with cards or 
dice," seems to me not quite correct, for it «gnt- 
fied originally the mummery and masceradet 
which took place during the Carnival, and which 
were accompanied by a variety of pastimes and 
sportive games. 

This mask, or interlude, got up for the amuse- 
ment of the emperor, offers to the reader some of 
the most exquisite allegories, f. i. that contained in 
the dialogue between Piutus and Knabe Wagen- 
lenker. 

P, fil. The Scene in the Pleasure -garden, and 
some other scenes in the 4th and 5th act, look 
more like interpolations from the pen of a stage- 
manager, than as genuine productions of Goethe. 

P. 66. " One eye covered under proud peacock'i 
tail." The peacock's tail was a fashionable orna- 
ment of a lady's hair-dress during the xivth cen- 
tury. Noblemen wore it attached to their bonnet, 
which gave rise to the nick-name of " Pfaueii- 
scheanZf'' given by the Swiss peasantry to the 
Austrian nobility. 

P. 71. The Scene in the Dark Gallery '\a very 
fine, but Faust and Mephisto aie certainly but 
a faint copy of what they have been ; the higher 
circles, where we now find them, seem to have had 
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tbe same effect upon Faust as upon all men of 
genius ; tlie rude edges of his cbaraeter were 
polished off; but energy and the | 



" Attributes of earth aod hea.veD," 

they are lost at the same time. The inysterioat 
Realm of ike JIfofAen enhances the charm of the 
scene. Such riddles, which aa Mr. Carlyle ob- 
serves, may to hasty readers not only be ofiensiTely 
obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetra- 
ble, are a source of delight to the searching mind 
of others. Mephisto can hardly be in real earnest 
in his objection to classical antiquity, p. 72. 

" For Pagani, who do occupy 
H«lls of Ibeii own, I never vtxtd," 

for be seems pretty well acquainted wi^ it, and 
performs the character of the old Thessalian hag 
d merveiUe. He is indeed a classicO'roiaantic Devil, 
able to provide Faust with a passe-partout through 
the Realms of the Ancient and Modern' Niglit, to 
the Greek Hecate and her Siln/lles and to the 
Scandinavian Valkyres or weird sisters. They ar^ 
it is true, virgins, but the German poet may call 
them mothers figuratively, considering them to be 
the origin of the dark arts, and the rulers of 
haman fete. Faust shudders at the very name 
mothers, it reminds him, that with all his know- 
ledge he will never succeed in his endeavour to 
explain the origin of the universe. The solitary 
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Realm of the Mothers, and the key which opens 
their mysterious palace, may also convey anall^o- 
rical meaning, and allude to the creative essence of 
a poet's roiad, which is most active . in Bolitude. 
Thus says Plutus to Poesy, p. 50 : 

" Zur EiiiMmkeil !— Dn Khifie deioe Welt." 

The external world offers to a poet the key, see 
Characteristics of Goethe, I. p 267, file. 

P. 78. The Scene in the Saloons is merely to 
fill up space, altogether void of the humourous 
vein of Mehistopheles, hut the scene in the Grand 
Hall (RittersaalJ is exquisite, particularly the 
Alm^ck-ch it-chat of the ladies, who are in a body 
on the " qui vive" at Helena's appearance. 

P. 87.— 

" What's that she! She troubles not mif rest ; , 
Handsome she is, and yet not to my taste." 

Mephisto appears here as " Junker Satan" 
whispering these words into the ear of some lady, 
for his character of a lying Devil includes the 
flatterer and slanderer. 

Faust, " Hab'ich noch Augen ? " Stc. Mr. Hay- 
ward is of the opinion that Marlow's Faust, act v. 
8. 4, had evinced a finer burst of pathos at the 
first sight of Helena. 4 however consider Marlow's 
classical recollections : 

" Was this the lair Uiat kunch'd a thousand slu[ts 
And burnt the lopless loners of Ilium ? 
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I will be Paris — I will coiabat willi 
Weak Menelaus." SiC. 

rather aa stage — than real pathos; and I believe, 
that Goethe's Faust has even here more of the 
human feeling about him. He, too, is over- 
powered by the beauty of Helena, she occupies 
at once, and that completely, the heart of the 
enamoured Faust ; it is not a kiss, not one parti- 
cular favour, which he wishes from the Grecian 
fair ; no — ^he fetis himself her slave for ever, 
rewarded or not ■ 

'■ Verscliwinde mir des Lebens AthemkraA, . 
Weon ich micli je von dir zuriick^ewuhne 1" 

Selfishness is a hidden nnd secondary cause of 
this burst of feeling, but it breaks forth in the 
most violent paroxysm of jealousy, as soon as he 
discovers Paris seizing on Helena, and up to this 
moment Faust has had no eyes for him, which 
seems to me quite natural. Had Goethe, however, 
composed this scene in his Werlh^r-da^s, he 
would, no doubt, have presented us with more of 
the passionate. 

The Second Ac r contains, after some scenes, 
the classical Mayday ^ight, where Faust, Me~ 
phisto, and the Wouid-he-a-man or Homunculiis are 
introduced into the mythological world of the 
Ancients. The Mai/day Night on the Hartz tnouu- 
tain, in the First Part of Faust, is, upon all hands, 
acknowledged to be very obscure ; but this Second 
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Act even surpasses it in obscurity, it is fraagttt 
with puns and hiddeD allusioDS, by which Ooethe 
has endeavoured to render bis pla^arists and 
adversaries contemptible, aud to ridicule certain 
scientific theories of his day. We \roidd, howevMt, 
advise the reader to be vci^ cautious in the ex- 
planation of these passages, and not to attribute to 
Goethe a tevi^ of which he Itaa never been 
guilty ; he does not, in any one instance allude to 
the sacred mysteries of our religion, and the pas- 
sages which might induce us to a contrary belief, 
as p. 156, s. f. &.C. p. 163, 16f^, 171, Sec. will, upon 
nearer examination, he found to be perfectly 
hannlcss, though apparently equivocal. 

I^e opening scenes appear to me to be treated 
with particular felicity. The wand^ng Magi- 
cian, whom we have left in a state of terror, bas 
been carried home to his quarters at Wittenbei^ ; 
here we meet with old friends, and we can hardly 
be sorry to find Mephisto again playing tricks with 
the students. Towards the lovesick Faust he 
certainly shows himself more humane that might 
be expected. The observations made to the ^d 
Funulus : 

P. 95. 

" Dock euer Meisier, das ist em Beschlagner : 
Werkeiint ihii itkht den edlen Doctor Wagner, 
Den erstenjetzl in der gelekrlen Welt .'" &c. 
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are undonbtedty iDtended as a lashing satire upon 
the j^a^ariBt mentioaed in Mr. H.'s note to page 
23. This personage is most severely treated fot 
his pFesumptioa in endearouriiig to plume himself 
with Goethe's feathers f. i. page til and 113, 
when Mephiato and the Bottle Imp take leave 
of him, p. 168, Slc. 

P. 99. 

" Am Lockenkopf and Spitzeiikragen 
EmpJ'andet ikr eta kiitdliches Behagen.^ 
Ihr trvgt wohi memals eintn Zo}^ ? — 
Heat schau' ich each im Sckwedenkttp/," 

exhibits the costume of a Jena student (tin Alt- 
deutscher, Burschenschafter), and the " Swedish- 
head" is qMiUi in the Teutonic style ofold JaAn,who 
after he had assisted the uation to chase the French 
over the Bhine, began a campaign, not less glori- 
ous, agoioBt all the French words received in oar 
language. He substituted to the name of Henry 
Quatre, as the whiskery ornament of the under 
lip is called, that of " Guatave Adolphe." The 
Jena Student had some ten years before his ring- 
lets cut off, and had exchanged his long beard for 
the genteel Imperial, upon his taking full degrees, 
I hardly think that the Baecataureus is meant as 
a sneer at fichte's IdeaHsm, fbr the queue waa 
atill in fashion at Jena in Fichte's tintes, and 
. Cichtenberg in his exquisite physt(^noaucal frag* 
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ments on taiU) has, I believe, given an accarate 
description of an " ideal pigtail." The Baccalau- 
reus represents an equally conceited brood of 
modem date, whicb sprung forth from the lecture- 
roonis of Okett, Fries, aitd Laden, deliberating 
over a pot of small-beer and a crost of Spartan 
bread, the means how to republicanize Germany. 
They certcunly introduced an artificial rusticity of 
language and manners, which reminds of the 
old Cynics, and fully confirms the reply of the 
BaccalaureuB : 

- " To be pdite in German is (o lie," 
The absolutism of their doctrine was quite equal 
to that of the Ficbtians. Goethe or the old gen- 
tleman, as the students nsed to call him, spent the 
greater part of the year 1S20 at Jena, in the beau- 
tiful Griesbachian Garden, devotinec himself with 
eagerness to his favourite studies of natural phi- 
losophy, since the chien d'Aahry had compelled 
him to resign the direction of the Weimar stage, 
anno 1818, see Edinb. Rev. vol 41, page 87. Upon 
this occasion Schiller's lines : 



were altered into the following parody : 

" Deni Hundeslall soil nie die Biihne gleicben, 
Uad kommt d«r Pudel, muss der Dichter neichen I" 

Goethe frequented few parlies at Jena, and was 
fond of exercise in his Garden. He was at home 
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to any one during a certain hour of the day, but 
persons who intruded for the mere sake of idle 
curiosity, found him in variably brusque and 
haughty, whilst others will gratefully remember 
the kind reception and patriarchal advice which 
they received from the illustrious Poet, No doubt 
an Arislophanic smile would some times overcome 
Goethe, when the Rana: of Jena were strutting 
about the streets in their fancy dress, with a velvet 
bonnet and ostrich feathers, carrying swords and 
da^ers with them in a time of profound peace, 
and wearing a kind of shibolet round their neck, 
suspended by the black, red, and gold ribbon. But 
the noble Bard never fot^t that he was himself 
once a youth, he fell the deepest emotion, when 
. on the evening of the anniversary of his birth-day, 
the students were mustering upwards of three 
' hundred, under his windows, all provided with 
Bambeaus, and singing their hymn : 

" Siod wir vereint zur guten Stunde." 

He waved thanks with his handkerchief, and the 
" Greis" (I beg to introduce this expressive word, 
for the circumstantial " old man" into the English 
language^ was so overcome by his feelings as to 
be almost unable to reply to the Deputation 
congratulating him upon entering the seventy- 
second year erf' his glorious life. Whoever recol- 
lects how seldom Goethe has evinced simihr 
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eniotionsjwill not blame me for this long digresBion. 
He posGessed at the p^od, when I had tbe 
honour of being introdDCed to him by a coiin- 
ttymaa of miee and his moat intimate friend, 
Meier, (vulgo Kunst- Meier), die stately figure 
of a Jupiter tofians in repom ; the fire, flash- 
ing frotn his oye^ penetrated my inmost aou), 
Leaving behind w indelibie- impreisBioD ; his voice 
was as rich and full a base as that of a man of 
thirty; his coHTersaticoi, even about every-<)ay 
business, in such a chosen language, so sonorous, 
and so mclodions, notwithstanding a slight tinge of 
the southern accent, the few gestures by which 
his words were aooompaaied, were in such good 
taste, that I thought I was in the presence of tke 
old Marckese, whom he describes ia Meiiter's 
Apprentisage. 

When I visited his study at Weimar, a few 
months after his death, I found it consisttng of two 
small rooms, with no more comforts than those of 
a Jena student. Every thing remained in the 
same order, or rather disorder, as he liad left 
it ; a,n old fashioned writing-desk, with a small 
part of his library,a large table of deal, rather flt for 
a workshop than for a Poet's saoetuary, an c^icat 
apparatus, cf^ured classes, and prisma's were the 
{itn^iture, which adorned the study of a man, who 
distinguishcxl himcelf equally by his d^ant an^ 
courtly ut&nners, as by bis writings. It reminded 
^very much of f dtist'j Cell. Discovo'ing in some 
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coroer a parcel with raw silk, of various colours, 
and suppoeing it had served him in some experi- 
ments oa optics, I was informed of my error by 
Mr. Krauter, hie feuthful emanuensis for the last 
eighteen years, aod now the keeper of his various 
collectionB. Goethe was often sorprised by the 
youagest <^ hU graadeblldren, a lively prattling 
^rl, and would uever send her away, though it 
sometuaes happened, that he was othevwise en- 
gaged. In order t« give her in the meao while some 
occupation, he wished her to arrange tiiis silk ac- 
cording to the different colours, which setdom 
failed to produce the desired efifect of keeping the 
young lady quiet. In tuning h» Secretaire, 
(writii^-desk) I discov^^ among other things 
a commoa plasty of Paris-medaillea, which repre- 
sented Napoleon, and c^ which a small piece was 
broken off. My kind ocmductor told me that 
Goethe would never be prevailed upon to part with 
it, and that he looked upon it aa a mrasage from 
the realms of Hecate. It was for many years fixed 
to the wall of his ^udy, and had peacefully occu- 
pied its ylace op to the eventful IBtfa of October, 
1813, the day of the Battle of Leipzig. In falling 
accidentally on the floor, it received no other 
injury than the loss of that part of the inscription 
which contained the word " Emptreur" This eir- 
comstance gave Goethe the singtihtr presentiment 
of Bonaparte's fall, which being in a few days 
confirmed by'ttie events of the war, he, preserved 
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the medaillon ever afterwards with a degree of 
religious awe. Another curious incident will con- 
vince us, that Goethe, the finest genius which Ger- 
many had produced in our era, like Lord Bacon, 
the greatest genius of England in the brightest pe- 
riod of its history, was not void of those human 
touches and foibles, which rectmcile us with such an 
intellectual superiority. I was sarprised to find a 
common calendar for 1 833 cautiously enclosed in a 
case, the more so, when I was told, that Goethe 
had obaerred this custom for a great many years, 
in order to prevent the slightest spot upon the 
calendar, for such a stained day would have made 
him uneasy for the whole year, he would have 
considered it as a dUs Alliensis adapted for no 
business whatever, and pr^nant with mishap. 
The adjoining bed-room contained no other furni- 
ture than a bed, a small table, and an easy chair. 
I pensively seated myself for a moment in the 
chair, in which Goethe had departed from his 
earthly career ; I placed on my forehead the very 
eye-shade, from under which this brilliant lumi- 
nary had Bet never to rise again, and since that 
moment I have made an inward vow, never to sneer 
at the pious Pilgrim-children, who, with weary 
steps, visit the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, or 
the shrine of Maria Einsiedeln. 

Among the fine collections of minerals, coins, 
engravings, and other curiosities, which are pre- 
served in Goethe's elegant town-residence, I was 
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particularly attracted by an Album, in which 
during the latter years, he had commenced a 
collection of portraits of his friends ia crayon. 
It gave me a fresh proof, how unfounded the 
chai^ of haughtiness must be against a man, who 
thus openly at^nowledged merit aud genius, where- 
ever be found it, for, I met Uiere with composers, 
artists, poets, noblemen, and even operative me- 
chanics, f. i. with our worthy Stiitapf, the Harp- 
maker in Portland Street 

As late Falk is only known to the En^ish by 
Mm. Austin's Characteristics of Goedie, I feel it my 
duty to state, from personal acquaintance with thin 
amiable man, that he is too much of an enthusiast, 
and too pre-occupied by hifown philanthropic 
dreams, to be an impartial observer of Goethe; his 
details in regard to o'.ir poet, mast therefore be 
perused with some degree of caution. 

P. 103. " Zu dem jiiagern Parterre, das niekt 
applaudirt" contains again a stricture upon the 
students of Jeaa ; they filled half tiie pit in the 
Weimar Theatre, and hardly ever applauded any 
piece, except those of Schiller, Goethe, and Shake- 
speare. Kotzebue was detested, and his pieces 
called forth, on all occasions, the most boisterous 
clamour and uproar from the Burschen; their 
hatred against the "old vaaher-vioman," as Solger 
has called him, continued even after his death, 
and I have often witnessed how rudely an harmless. 
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elder brother of bis, baa been turned out of tbe 
llieatre, by these youths 



P. 104. The Laboratory Scene, and H^ag- 
tier's *' « tnird tin Mensch gemaeht" 

may allude to tbe vapid dreamB. and experiments 
of the Alcbymiats of Yore, which forniahed as with 
many amusing bottle-imp ttoriet ; I tliink it bow- 
ever a sneer upon an equally pbantastical dream 
of modem date, and a more pbantastical one was, 
perhaps, never engendered in this sublunary world. 
Oken, for some time tbe Alpba and Omega at 
Jena, a radical in bis periodical — tbe Itis, for 
which be became a political martyr, i»d so rays- 
tick a lecturer, as to be nearly iacomprebensible, 
stated in bis lectures upon natnral philosophy, that 
the first creati(» of human beings was efiected by 
a process not less extravagant, tban that of 
Homunatlta. Tbe scene conveys, at the same 
time, a sarcasm against the abovo-mentimiecl pla- 
giarist Wagner, and Mephisto's 

** Jck habe sckon ia meinen Watiderjahrea 
Krystallmrtes Meuschenvolk gesekn." 

refers to Pustkucheit, or as Heine has happily 
translated bis name into French, "■omaulette 
iouffiie,'^ aud he well deserved the lashing, for his 
insipid and impudent attempt to smuggle in his 
wishy-washy momi as a coatiniuition of Metater's 
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Lehijahre. Theoe having at first appeared without 
the author's name, he pubhshed his Meister's 
WanderjaJiTe likewise anonymouBly, aod imitated 
Goethe's style with the adnHtness of Protestant 
Jesuitism. 

A critical reader of the "Classical May- 
Day Niout" following ought to bear in mind, 
what Homuncio says, p. 1 09. 

" Romantiache Gespensler kennt ihr nur aUtia, 
Ein eccbt Gespensi auch classisch hat's lu sein." 

If we remember the position of Goethe, in regard 
to the Scblegel-Tieckian School of Romantiefl, we 
might almost be disposed to believe these lines as 
an allusion to it in this pass^e. The urchin per- 
forms the same services in it as the Will o' the wisp 
in the May-Day Night, on the Brocken, bat he is 
more presumptuous, affecting a little of Anacharsis, 
as well as of a genius, who adiieves bis educE.tion 
by the grand Continental tour. 

P. 110. 

" Sie Etjeiten sich, so heisst's, um Freiheitsrechte, 
Genaubeseh'n rind's Knechte gegen Knechie." 

One might be inclined to think, that Goethe had 
cast a prophetic glance upon the " trms grmtds 
jours, &c., but we know, that the " Avant, Pen- 
dant et Aprh" undergoes no change in these 
matters, and theanful Erichtho pronounces a truth 
of old standing, p. 1 13. 
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" Wie oft schon wiederbolt sich's I Wird sich imroedbrt 
in'a Ewige wiederholen. — Keiner gijnntdas H«ich 
Dem Andern, dem giinnl'a keiner der's mit Kral\ erwarb 
Und knetiig herrscbt. Denn jeder, der seb iimres Selbst 
Nicht ta regieKD veiss, legierte gar lu gem 
Des Nachbats Willen, eigneni stoliem Sian genuess." 

CLASSICAL MAY-DAY NIGHT. 

This exquisite scene, teeming with heauties, both 
lyrical and epical, but no doubt, a more suitable 
subject for the critique of Mr. Carlisle, who is 
himself a poet, than for that of Mr. Hayward, 
bears the same relation to the Helena-Act, as the 
Hartz May-day Night to the Intermezzo in the 
first part of Faust. Some of the Spectres here 
assembled may be claimed by the Scandinavians 
as well as by the Ancients, viz. the Arimasps, who, 
according to the Greek Mythology, were at war 
with the Griffins for treasures, which they had 
hoarded up, have likewise been the trusty keepers 
of the 'NiftuHgakoTt, or the bird Gry^A.which, how- 
ever, might also be meant for some real personage, 
who has lately published a Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of the Teutonic Languages, following, 
in many instaifces, the principles recommended by 
MeGrei/'inp. 116. Others belong exclusively to 
the Greek mythology, and some, a« Peiieios, Seis- 
mos (Earthquake,) Dactj/fe, (Tom Thumb,) 8cc. are 
the poet's own creation, Empuse, who is not ex- 
plained in Lempriure's Classical Dictionary, is one 
-of Hecate's administering spectres, with a foot of 
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brass, and one like that of an a^s ; she could us- 
sume various forms. 

P. 118. " Dem ein Plastron" &.c,, "to the pious 
man it is a Plmtron," i. e. breast-plate or guard- 
leather, which fencing-masters wear. The mean- 
ing is: the virtuous requires a devil to strengthen 
him in his virtue. 

P. 119. The Sphinx seems to pride herself on 
accotint of age, the Sphinx-mythos being of 
higher antiquity than that of Mephisto. 

P, 124. &c. The Peneios-Scene is very fine, 
and the specimens which Cariyle has given ua of 
the Helena-Act, make it desirable that he would 
favour the public with another portion of this 
second part. 

To these hyper-critics, who are at their wits 
end, with respect to the Classical May-Day Night, 
Mephisto answers, p. 145. 

" Hier iat eiii alles Buch lu blattern, 
Vom Han bis Hellas immer Veltern !" 

The Seismos, which appears in this scene, al- 
ludes, perhaps, to the absurdity of certain geologi- 
cal systems, explained in the conversation of 
Anaxagorus and Thales with Homunculus. 

P. 133. " Da wmr ich ja wie andre nieder- 
tr'dchtig." The word " niedertmchtig," vile, base, 
worthless, seems here to be employed in its origi- 
nal signification of " humble," which has become 
quite obsolete. Zacharif Werner (see For. Rev. 
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vol. ii.) tried to revire thia significatioa of Hk 
word, and addressed St Francis in a seimon, 
which he held upon this Saint's day, before the 
Imperial Court at Viemia with the word* ** O dn 
niedertracfatiger FranaiscuB V to the alter «■• 
tonisbment of the Emperor, who, not aware of 
the former signification, thought his obaplaia a 
btaspemit^ madman, for addresung his Saint" O 
thou uoundrel, St. Francia .'" 

P. 142. Frau Ihe wacht/iir uks etc. "Hie Ibm- 
stein, Schaarcker and Eksd are names of itcks 
and places on the Uartz Mountains. For the 
popular story of Ihe and Hemrick see Grimm' i 
and Gottschalk's Deutsche Sagen. 

P, 147. " da» bezaitlen mit hohem Preit die 
Orientakn," requires an explan^ion from per- 
sons who are acquainted with the Gwt. 

" Bovist" a species of muahrooai, Lyeoperdon, 
bovista. 

P. 164 & 166. " drei haben wir mitgenommen*' 
&,c. I have not been able to discover who is al- 
luded to. 

P. 171. Proteus " Langst sind tie wieder 
eingesckmohen," will remind the reader of the 
Emperor Joseph 11. who, when travelling through 
his dominions, and very much strtutened in his 
finances, was most agreeably surprised iii meeting 
with the twelve apostles, quite of natural size, and 
formed of massive silver, in the nave of some 
church in Hungary. " What, ye loungers," ex- 
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<ilaimecl he, "did notChnBt,uiir lord, exprasafy 
connoaod yon to go into all the viwW and to preaoh 
the goapel ! and here you 81*6 idling a»ay yoinr 
time. Qo and do as you were commanded." H« 
tben gave orders to carry them immediately to the 
mint. 

To the excellent critique which Mr. Carlyle has 
already given of the Third Act in the Fortig% 
Review, I have only to add the following observa- 
tions. 

The Helena-Act is written in what may be 
called the antique style of Goethe, lite his Iphi- 
yeniaand T»rquato Taaao. 

The words of Phorkyas, p. 202, 

" There to the kmel; valley, peacefully hidden in mountains, 
Came from Cimroerian night a race of raliant settlers. 
And on the peak tbey built, inaccessible, acastle. 
Ruling the country around, and boldly robbing the people," 

may, perhaps, allude to the modern Ai^onauts, 
the Crusaders, who, instead of the golden fleece, 
brought back to us a treasure Of Qreelt and Ori^- 
tal learning. Faust, though, at times, rather 
inclined to be euphuisUc, courts Helena as Tristram 
courted Isolde. The whole Act haa been sug- 
geste dby the common l^endary Faust-story, and 
its poetical superiority to the other Acts is an 
evident proof that it belongs to «- much earlier 
period. It contains, however, several scenes which 
were added subsequent to the Oreelo revolation, 

H 
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ar'ikitei the year 1822, and I consider it l^ no 
means unlikely that the sublime dirge, which the 
chorus chaunts over Euphorion's remains, is in- 
tended by the German Bard as an offering to 
Lord Byron's shade. It is to be regretted that 
Carlyle has not added this gem of the Helena' 
Act to his specimens, and I shall therefore extract 
it from the original, with the hope that some Ger- 
man scholar and poet may favour us with a 
poetical translaticm : 

" Nicht allein ! — wo du auch weileit, 

DeDD wir glauben dich lu kennen, 
Ach ! Venn du dem Tag enteikst 

Wird kein Hen TOn dir aich trennen. 
Wiissten wir doch kaum zu klagen, 

Neidend singen wir deb Loos : 
Dir in klar und triiben Tagen 

Lied und Muth nar achbn und gross. 

" Ach 1 zum Erdengliick geboren, 

Uoher Ahnen, grosser Kraft, 

Leider I friih dir selbst vetloren, 

Jugendbliithe weggeraflt. 
Schuftr Blick die Welt lu schauen, 

Mitsinn jedem Herzensdrang, 
Liebesglutb der beaten Frauen 
Und ein eigenster Gesang. 

" Doch du ranntest unauthaltsam 

Frei in '9 irillenlose Neti, 

So entiweytest du gewaltsam 

Oicb (nit Sitte, mil Gesetz ; 
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' D»ch zuletzt das hochste SinneD 

Gab dem reinen Mutii GewichI, . 

WoUlest (lenlicKea gewinnen, 
Aber es gelaog dir nichl. 

" Wem gelingt es ? — Triibe Frage, 

Der daa Schicksal sich vermummt, 
Wean am ui^liickseli^ten Tage 

Blutend alles Volk verstummt. 
Doch erfrischel neuc lieder, 

Steht nicht langer tief gebeugt, 
Denn der Boden zeugt sie wieder, 

Wie von je er sie gezeugt. 

I, for myself, place no great dependance on the 
preceding stage-direction with respect to Eupho- 
rion, p. 242 : " a fine youth falls near his parents 
upon the ground, and a well-known person is 
recognized in the dead body ;" it may, however, 
be a hint of Goethe, which ought not to be totally 
disregarded. The German Poet has probably had 
some reason for introducing a fictitious boy, 
Euphorion, and afterwaixls substituting the dead 
body of Lord Byron, such a proceeding is witiim 
the limits of romantic poetry. Mr. Cariyle says 
very properly, For, Rev. 1, p. 432: " We have 
not to read an author tilt we have seen his object, 
whatever it may be, as he saw it," &c. but the 
Reviewer will find it very difficult to deny that 
the aforesaid dirge does not contain a direct 
allusion to a departed poet, who was born under 
particularly fortunate circumstances, and evinced 
H 2 
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at an early age a surpiising poetical genius, but 
who boldly threw off the yoke of established man- 
ners, and, being dissatisfied with his country, 
endeavoured to add to the laurels of the poet 
those of a Lafayette. If this be not meant for 
Byron, whose premature death has been so deeply 
r^retted in Germany, I do not know how to 
explain it. 

The whole Act may be taken as a fine allegory 
upon the march of poetry, and I may, perhaps, be 
reproached with singularity in maintaining that 
Helena may be intended for the Poesy of Hellas 
in its simple beauty, which no modem nation has 
ever yet attained ; in this case Faust, representing 
the Germano-Ckrislian Poesy of the middle ages^ 
acknowledges in perfect sincerity that the prize 
cannot be disputed with the Greek poets ; he 
even espouses Helena and the offspring of his 
and of the classical poetry appears in Eupho- 
rion, (that which has been well taken, stolen^ who 
represents the Tomanlico-classical poetry of our f^, 
and this methinks is paying no undue honour to 
Lord Byron, should he have been chosen as its 
representative. 

The FouETH Act, where Faust is again seen 
in company with the emperor, whom he assists in 
suppressing the rebels, is not void of beautiful 
, parages, but it evidently confirms an old saying, 
' that the fourth acts cause the greatest difficulty to 
a dramatic poet, and that they are usually a 
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&ilnre. It certainly creates very little interest 
after the Helena-Act. 

P. 253. Mephisto appears in his conVersation 
with Faust a etaunch pt/ro-geotogist, and as a 
Christian Devil with very good reason, for we 
Christians have (unlike the heathenish Laplanders) 
a cool heaven and a hot hell. 

P. 255. 

" Und doch ! eta Grosses zog mich an. 
Errathe f" 

Faust's desire, the object of which neither 
Mephisto nor Mr. Hayward can find out, alludes 
to an allegory which will be explained in the fol- 
lowing Act. It is not improbable that the Eccen- 
tric in Quevedo's Vida del gran Tacaiio, cap. 8, 
and in one of Hoffman's Capriccio's, who is bo busily 
engaged in drying up the channel by the means 
of sponges, su^ested this idea to Faust 

P. 263. 

Meph. "Nein! aber gleich Herrn Peter Squenz 
Vom ganzen Prass die Quintessenz," 

alludes to Master Quince in the MidBummer Night 
Dream. '' Prass" is a Mephistophelian contrac- 
tion for *' Paraass." 

P. 291. The Archbishop is one and the same 
person with the Arch-chancellor in the German 
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empire, for the Archbisliop and Prince Electoral 
of Mayamn formerly was invested with both 
dignities; this explaioB his subsequent address to 
the emperor : 

" Det Cantler giug hiaweg, der BUchof ist geblieben." 

P. 292. "Bethel' precaria, was a real land-tax, 
raised by the members of the German empire in 
their respective dominions as a compensation for 
the service which they rendered to the emperor. 

The Fifth Act prepares ua by an admirable 
dramatic Idyll for the closing scene. 

Faust's gloomy speech, p. 306, and his mono* 
logue, p. 316, present to our view once more that 
identical individual, whom we have known in the 
First Part, still endeavouring to lift the veil from 
the image of Sai's, always stni^ling against the 
ocean of darkness and ignorance in which his soul 
had been tossed about, now only intent upon 
enlarging the small spot of land upon which he 
has taken an insecure footing, and of securing it 
against the daily renewed iocroachments of the sea. 
But his mental darkness endures from the begin- 
ning to the end: 

" Es irrt der Menscb so lang'er slrebt." 

and with — an illusion he departs from this earthly 
scene, cf. Austin^s Characteristics of Goethe, 1, 
chapt. 3. 
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P. 323. " Sonst tnit dem letzten Athem fuhr ak 
aui," &c. See Donee's lllustr. to Shaktspeare. 

P. 344. " Dai Ewig- Weibliche," i. e. die Liebe. 
I confess that tlm concluding scene paitakes, ia 
my opinion, too much of an Opera-finale. 
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SOME RBMARKS UPON THE NGOLOOISM5 AMD 
POETICAL LICENSES WHICH OCCUR IN BOTH 
PARTS OF FAUST. 

In order to &cihtate the reading of the original 
poem to the English, who are in general not pro- 
vided with the best German and English Diction- 
aries, I have separated the following remarks upon 
Goethe's language from the antecedent ones, which 
are chiefly devoted to the ideas of the poem, and 
to correcting some occasional mistakes of its trans- 
lators, and hope the reader will not feel displeased 
with the arrangement. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that they were written for those German 
scholars, who have already made a certain degree 
of proficiency in our langus^ and literature, and 
not for mere banners, who ought rather to with- 
stand the temptation of reading a poem like Faust, 
for their insufficient knowledge would in a great 
measure spoil the enjoyment. 

Goethe was one of the first, or indeed the very 
first German writer who has taught us how to 
avail ourselves of the rich materials of our German 
language, how to augment its vast treasure by a 
discreet use of provincial dialects, which contain 
many more expressive words than those admitted 
by Adelung, how to unfold the power of onr 
prefixes and affixes, by extending their application 
according to the rules of sound analogy. 
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Goethe commeaced his literary career at a time 
when the dispute between the Gottsche4iiim and 
JBodmerians respecting the German language, and 
the rules of composition, was not quite settled, 
and the " Allgemeine deutscke Bibliothek," and 
other reviews of this period hare omitted no 
c^portunity of taunting the writers of Southern 
Germany and Switzerland, for introducing jpno- 
Tiacialisms and Southern idioms. The same out* 
cry was raised against Goethe, but happily for us, 
he treated the reproach with indiSerence, and 
contributed in no small degree to clear out lan- 
guage from that French aitd Latin lumber which 
was indulged in by the northern Purists ; he suc- 
ceeded to banish for ever the insipid monotonous 
regnlftrity which the Gottschedians, not awaare how 
unpalatable their German Alexandrines were, and 
how repugnant totheOeniusof Nature the scissors 
of French horticulturists, had borrowed from the 
French drama. If Lessing has been called the 
most correct of German writers, Goethe may with 
more truth be called the most el^ant. His 
prose could not &ul to attract foreign nations 
towards our literature, for he was the first who 
rivalled with our neighbours in the charms of sim- 
plicity ; in him is to be found no heavy sentences, 
interwoven with a dozen accessories, and extended 
over half a page. Goethe's prose, which eshibite 
the same charms in tales of fiction anid scien- 
tific works, has had a powerful influence upon our 
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Humboldt' t, Savigny'g, tiuf eland's, Thibaut's, 
Bitter' t, &c, ; for previous to Goethe we Germans 
could hardly boast of having had a scientifie 
writer or lecturer combining with his vast erudition 
an elegant and perspicuous language. Poeay 
afforded to Goethe a still wider field for the dis- 
play of his skill in the German language. N^ot 
one of our poets is so peh in beautiful compounds. 
H. Voss presents, perhaps, a greater number in his 
translations from the Greek and Latin classics, but 
npon comparing them with those of G. we find them 
consist in ingenious imitations of tho ancients, 
whilst Goethe's are of his own invention. 1 can- 
not resist specifying a few of these compounds 
out of Faust, and as Grimm's German Grammar 
may still be considered a hidden treasure to this 
country, I shall refer to Becker's German Graaaitar, 
published at Murray's, 1830. I therefore beg the 
gentle reader carefully to peruse the chap. iv. of 
compounds, and have only to observe, that the 
determinative component in Becker's notional com- 
pounds by union may also be a verb in the im- 
perative mood ; f. i. Werde'lust,Walle-strom, Siede- 
qualm, Schneide-zahn, Trag-toerft, Warne-geist, 
Spring'feder, Etc. Let me point out the following 
notional compounds from Goethe's Faust : 

Zufallt-wiirtcAen, Zitter-perle, Wellen-geftecht, 
Wonrte-graus, Feuer-petn, SudeUkocherei, Lebe- 
strahlen, W6lbe-dack,Schlangen-ru3sel, Wende-hals, 
Aengste-sprung, Feuev'luft, Faul-bett, Mond-fu^, 
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Fichten-iShe, Zeiten-strudel, iMchel-mund, Wim- 
mel-ihaai; Flutkstrom, Sckon-gestalt, Bucht- 
gntad, Wunder-ichoii, Binnen-rautn, Liebe-band, 
Schmeicket-giuth, Wonne-brand, Dauer-xttm, 
Ring-verein, Lebem-reihe, See-durckstrdchery 
Grduel'schlund, Frei-geschenk, Raum^elass, 
Theil-besita, Wider-damon, Voter J'reuden-stande, 
WoU-empfang, Augen-blitz, Frden-hreUe, Tropfen- 
eif, NicAt-inset, Berg-ait, Zacken-haupt, Vater- 
kraft, Scherz-geschrei, Felsen-gedr'dng, Apfel- 
goid, Sckwindel-stufe, Flmler-zitlern, Steusel- 
schioeben, SJohrig-floten, Ufer-zug, Ziegetfjussier, 
Schleuder-machl, Lugtn-fahne, Ur-memchen-kraft, 
Schemel'tritt, GipJ'el-wald, Waaer-boden, Linden- 
raum, Wohn-gewian, Doppel-rtackt, Gemein- 
drang. 

Among the ajectives and adverbs I point out: 

Griin-geie/ikt, Jest-gemdss, geister-reick, fiiigel- 
offen, liut-^'eittf blut-geschrieben, arm-ausbreitend, 
knoipen-entaiegelt, zweiglein-beflUgelt, angst-um- 
schlungeu, xhlacht-erzogen, schnatter-haft, todt- 
gekdmpft, allseits, zweig-haf't, beinsteUeud, kraft~ 
begeiitet, see-verwandt, meer-ab, kajett-ein ; am(H>g 
the verbs I have only found, itas-Juhren, 

These are but a few specimens selected in order 
to convince the English reader of the facility we 
have in making compounds. 

The foUowiog are specimens of Goethe's ex- 
tended use o{ prefixes and affixes : 

Sckweig-mts, sckweig-sam, an-beginnen, tier- 
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nie^-igen, tmier-schworen, Mit-tinn, nms-bltckend, 
ent-schmeichtln, er-ftfiegen, uber-tiseht, an-geweibt, 
be-krmrren, iiber-ltreitet, ent-v>irkett, ver-zetteln, 
^'if-g^'^^fff") ati-gejahrt, Un-geselx, bexkieun-en, 
Bedittg-nhi, verstrahUtid, Richt-e, 

The Second Part of Faust is particularly rich 
in compounds, whtcli added not a little to its lyri- 
cal beauties. 

The Gennau reader cannot but admire Qoethe'a 
skill and knowledge of tbe human charjcterj 
which he, like Shakespeare, so often exhibits, by 
giving to the saitable person a sentence taken from 
the vulgar ; his Devil, f. i. is well acquainted with 
the Freuch language, which continues to afford to 
his followers an inexhaustible source for Calem- 
bourgs and double-entendres- The fevr foreign 
words I shall mention, might have been given in 
German, bnt in this case we should have lost the 
peculiar charm and impression which the foreign 
word conveys to us, as in : Gage, Scrupel, pro- 
Jitiren, caretnren, Coxks, salutiren, ipeculirtn, 
reduciren,judicirea, trampirirtn, reassiren, isoiiftn^ 
ennuyiren, soulagirt, genirt, amortisirt, curtesirt, 
Discours, Brimborium, Anticipationen, Myatago- 
gen, &c. 

In the following notes I shall refer to the p^;es 
of Cotta's Pocket Edition of Goethe's Works, 
which I believe to be th^ same as in the octavo 
editions, and in the Cotta edition of Faust, 2 vcds. 
12 mo. 
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Faust, Part I, p. y, " Weheit" the plural of 
the BubstanL infin. is only admitted where it takes 
the signification of a concrete, see Becker, % 42, in 
the present instance only in the compound die 
Windes'wehen, the drifts of wind-^" Zwtengt" 
for " gwingt," Zwmngen is a factitive verb from 
zwingen, used intransitively with the reflective 
pron. Becker, % 5 and 37 j but the G. language 
wonld require " iich xwiiigt." 

14, " offenbarf for " ge-offenbari" p. participle. 
16, " selb-gesteckten" for " selbst-gesteckten." The 
G. L. admits the form " selb" only as a pre^ be- 
fore adverbial numerals " telb-ander, seib-dritt" 
8cc. myself with another, with two, &c. — " stark'* 
for " Starke" beiog not an adverb, but an adjective 
belonging to " Getrtenke." The inflexion " e" and 
"en" is found in such superabundance in the 
German, that Jean Paul has very properly called 
it the " E-Langaage." 

22, " da keiner " " da " in the sense of " obschoit" 
is unusual. 

2S, " er Hebt sick" for " er liebt," This pleo- 
nastic dative of the pers. pron. occurs frequently, 
f. i. p. 38, " maa Iduft euch^' 89, " nar greift 
mir xu," 107, " es ist mir eine reckte Kunst, II. 82, 
" mag die Schlachten sich betrackten," 8cc. Its use 
is sanctioned by general custom, and makes the 
flnite verb more emphatical. 

30, " DtEmmer," a new concrete derived from the 
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abstract " D^mmer-ung" aaaXo^ua to " Eiter, 
Eiter-ung ; Zauber, Zauber-ei." 

P. 39, " wahrten" for " bewakrten" occurs often 
in poetry. 

43, " vermesse" for " veTtniss." 

60, " Bargemeister" for "* BurgermeUter" is the 
idiom of Southern Germany. 

" ah immer" for " altje" referring to the past 
time only. 

S8, " den Gift " for " das Gift" It seems in- 
tended for " den Gift-trank." 

69, " weidlick," quick/if, is an old Germ, word 
still in use in South. Germ, 

71, " gertihig" for " rukig." The collective 
pref. " ge " is often employed before adjectives in 
South. Germ., and modifies the meaning accord- 
ingly. The High German L. admits it only in few 
instances. 

72, " lernen" f. " gelernt." The infinitive for 
the p. part, occurs frequently after an objective 
infinitive. Becker, % 88. 

74, " Mahr" is an old German word, which 
continues only in poetry, f, i. : 

" Ach edier Feldherr bereiiet Euch, 
Ich bring euch tra.uiige Mshr." 

Colambas,\>y L. Braciimav-' 
It signifies invariably " news," and is therefore 
usually preceded by the adj. good or bad. For- 
merly it signified " histories, chronicles, f. i. ; 
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" Es frird in celtea MiehreD," Gcc. — Nt£DEi.iniOEN- 
The diminutive " McBhrchen," a tale ofjiction, is 
atill in general use. H.'s translation " tell me some- 
thing worth telling," is not so literal as " and give 
me some good (interesting) news, (sc. from your 
infernal regions.) 

P. 77, " raschelt." The verb raacheln is derived 
from rausch-en. The verbal affix " elit," which 
is not mentioned in Becker, has usually the sense 
of a frequentative. Neuter verbs are sometimes 
made factitives by adding this affix, f. i, klingen, 
klingeln ; gehen, gangeln ; kreisen, krauseln. It 
is also frequently employed as a verbal diminutive, 
f. i. lachen, leBcheln ; streichen, streicheln; tropfen, 
traufeln, and particularly in the South of Ger- 
many, in the caritative sense, f. i. Sprecheln, Koch- 
eln, rmtheln, &c,, f. i. Sprechen, Kocken, rathen. 
In this sense the affix is unfortunately not yet ad- 
mitted in the High German, except in a few in- 
stances, where it is rather depreciative ; f. i. liebeln, 
sticheln, J'orscheln, &c. from lieben, stecheii,for- 
schen. Some German verbs are only known in 
this diminutive form, where cognate languages do 
not admit it, and vice versa, f. i. lispeln, to lisp ; 
kreenkeln, to be sickly ; funkeln, to sparkle and 
1o spark ; weinen, wiasebt, to whine ; to srmle, to 
prate and to prattle, to grasp and to grapple, ficc. 

93, " Unbedeut-en-heit," unusual, for " Unbe- 
deut-sam-keit." 

05, " irlichteliren" a happy neologism, derived 
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from Irlicht, analogous to ttebuliren, kasselireH 
ftxim Hebel, Hazard. It Bignifies : to move about 
as unsteady as the Will-o'-the-wiep. 

P. 1 1 1 f "jucken' lojump, occurs in this sense 
only in South. Germ. It is gentir^Jly used as an 
impersonal verb, f. i. " es juckt ihn," he feels an 
itching ; but never as a transit, verb. 

116, "es sollen Schleege,'' for " es toll Schlage 
regnen ;" " es " is here the indefinite pronoun with 
the impersonal modal auxiliary " toll." 

118, "Spare" and "geha" for the prefixed, 
" ausspure" and " entgekn" a poetical license. 

" Lug" for " LUge," the old German word ia 
often admitted in poetry. 

122, " quirll." The verb " quirlen, querlen" 
Engl, to twirl, signifies to make a rapid circular 
motion, I consider it a Neologism of Qoethe. 

" breiie Bettel-suppen ;" breile, lai^e, seems a 
strange epithet of beggar's broth, but the atten- 
tive reader will not find it improper in the mouth 
of the affected monkey-wit. 

124, " der WedeP bad formerly the significa- 
tion of " tail^' which still exists in the verb 
" wedeln." Subsequently it was used for a kind 
of fan, to keep off heat, as here, or to fan the fire, 
to chase away the flies, Fliegen-wedel, as the 
broom-girls sell, Pfauen^wedel, F. II 66. 

128, " doppeln" for " ver-dopptln.'' 

134, " es dunkelt ikm," and Faust II. p. 100. 

" dann diirikeln sie," for " er bildet sich ein, he 
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vay conceitedly thiakt." It is a neologism from 
" dunken," analogous to the nile explained ad 
p. 77. I1ie High German admits only the subat. 
" der Dankef," self-conceit, 

P. 140, " leidlich schwer," and above p. 93, " mit 
Uidlichem Geld," the word " kidlich' is frequently 
used in Southern Geimany, much in the same 
sense as the English " pretty heavy ," "a pretty 
large won of money," 8cc. 

141, " Sach-el-ehen," .148, " Gretelcken, 198, 
" BUckelchen," II. 203, " Sogelchen." This 
double diminutive affix takes sometimes {dace for 
the mere sake of euphony, but it is frequently used 
as in the Spanish and Italian language for an 
expression of endearment 

143, " mein' Tage" The usual Germ, idiom is 
" mein Lebtag." 

146, " tchttuffeln" derived from " sehnatifen," r. 
supra. 

" ilberget$en" for " Uber-e*ttn." The radu[^ 
cation of the augment *' ge," which exists in 
" ge-g-e$ten" falls away with the augment where the 
verbs adc^t an inseparable prefix. But the chardi 
and the reader will no doubt digest sach a happy 
neol<^m, which seems not quite without meaning 
in Mephisto's mouth. 

146, " Pfifftrling." Campe explains it" Pfeffw- 
tchwamm," and H. bos accordingly translated it 
" mtuhroom." I am not acquainted with the 
species of muBbrooms meant by our Lezicogrei^er, 
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^butthe affix " ting" has in Qennan, EogUsh and 
Anglf^Saxon the meaning of a diminutive, and as 

. the pepper-corn, Ffeffer, is already a very email 
thing, Pfiffer-ling has been used in the figurative 
sense for a mere nothing, a worthless trifle. 

P. 149, " dem SpiegelgloM voriiber," Theverh 
" spazieren," expressing a motion, requires " an 
dem apiegetglass vorUber." 

165, " ein kerziger NtBrrcheii." Herxig is a word 
from Southern Germany, and is never used for 
gutherzig, kind-hearted, thougli Campe aays so. 
It is used for sweet, charming, of every thing 
which pleases us, f. i. ein herziges Kind, einherziger 
Hut, erne herzige Stimme,a. sweet child, a nice hat, 
a sweet voice. I shali, however, not dispute that 
Martha Schwertlein thought her husband t^ be a 
kind-hearted fool. 

166, " Freeulein^' for " Fr&uleinJ" The s is fre- 
quently added, to form the plural of tfaediminuttves 
in " cAbm" and " fcin," particularly by the lower 
class of people, such as our wandering operatives 
if they attempt to speak good Germao. 

166, " begonnte" a poetical imperfect for 
*' begann." 

167, " wie man sich stellt" for " wie man sick 
an-stellt." — " aufgeftogen" for " hinaufgeflogen" 

172, " vom Kribskrabt der Imagination," which 
H. has well titoslated " the crotchets of ana^a- 
tton." The Neologism is evidently derived from 
" Krebt" a. crabb, icrimse i it sigaiEea the motion 
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of its cIkws, and figuratively a swifl and 
rapacious gntspiDg after something. — " Schuhu" 
a South. German word for " Uhu," both used in 
poetry for " Eitle," owi. — " Schlurfet" for " scklUr- 
fet'' used in South. G. 

P. 1 73. " da bist schon meder abgetrieben," that 
is to say, von der Spur deines Wildes. It is a 
hunting expression "you have already lost the scent 
again" or "you already let the sport slip out 
of' your hands again" and is not quite as H. 
translated it : " you are already driven baek into 
your old course." 

1 74, " Gelt !" This imperative is a prorincialism 
of S. G., and used as an affirmative interjection. 

\76, " umfangen" for the more usual "be- 
f an gen." 

1 77, " die game Welt ist mir vergiiltt" is not 
quite as H. transl. it : the whole world is embittered 
to me" the word does not derive from " Galle," 
and lias nothing to do with bitterness. It ought 
to be translated "the whole world is out of tune to 
me, gives to me a Jarring dissonance." It occurs 
again, Faust II., p. 36, " das schoiute GlUcK 
durch Grille xu vergallen" The G. language 
uses the unprefixed " gellen" chiefly in the pr. 
part, as an adj. f. i. etn gellender Schret, a piercing 
cry, and the prefixed figuratively f. i. einem eine 
Freude vergellen, to spoil one's pleasure, but the 
word is often met with in .the jnouQtainous parts of 
Southern Germany, f. i. Wind-gHlle is in Switzer- 
i2 
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Iftod the name for many mouotaiii-topB or peaks, 
which are exposed to the winds, and echo their 
harsh notea. 

I hope the following extract from my etymologi- 
cal papers will not be unwelcome to the English, 
knowing them as 1 do, fond of pedigrees and 
family portraits, cf. Grimm's Grammor, passim, 
and Becker das Wort, % 42. 

Gothic. 

gdhiati, to greet. 

gol-eint, f. salutation, greeting. 

It is preeerred in the ^ to sing in the 
Tirolese: Jodelni manner of these 
the Swiss : jokienJ mountaineers. 
( to be merry with 



goAlen, 

(a person. 



rSLANDISH. 



giall-a'\))eT{. gAl, to give a sound, also used for 
gell-a J the shrilling sound of a bird's whistling. 
From this derives the Damish v. gialde, 
to sound harsh. 
gala to sing, to prattle. 
gal, masc., a shrill sharp sound. 

* . \ fem. the act of singing. 

Spdn-gylar, pi. Vaticinee cantiones. 
gal-d-T 1 
pall-d-ri "'*■*• ""^*"*t*t'*"i» soi'gf po*m. 
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AVGLO^AXON, 

(to invoke, perform the ceremony of an 
ga^-an^ incantation. From this derives the Mod- 
i Eng. to call. 
rto give a shrill sound ; the Mod. Eng. 
yell. 

gal-d-ere, mas".. a conjuror, enchanter. 
gal e, fem. a lark. 
tiikte-gal-e, fem. a nightingale, night songstress. 
Old Gebhan. 

KaUstar, the mode or act of incantation. 
ttahti-kaUa, f. mod. Germ, die Nackligal. 
I have not met with any verb, but I am certain 
^at Buch existed. Gra^' Dialitka, -v. I., p. .346, 
mentions gilava, recreet, from which we may infer 
the existence of a verb gil-an, to make merry ; and 
Schmeller Baier. Worterb. II. 31, has gil-on ulu- 
lore, and gell-an, tinnire from which the Bavarian 
gds-en the Franconian gd-f-en. 
Middle German. 
-gall-en} ... 
eell-en i^ ^'"^ * shnll sound, exists still. 

gel-m la shrilling voice ; in Switzerland: die 

gal-m JGe//e,andiD Bavaria: der Gal, GaUt. 

'I'he mod. English a gaUe, of which S. Johnson 
did not know the derivation, comes from the same 
source. 

The family of this word might easily be increased 
from the Greek, Latin, and other languages, 
f. i. KoXfw, calare, gelu, Gaelic, but an et^do- 
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gist of the Teutoaic sister-tongues has such an 
extensive field, and finds it so full of weeds, that 
he mu^t Gommence cleansing before he attempts 
to encompass the whole speaking universe, like 
Balbi, Murray, Becker, &c. ; and one thing is 
still much neglected by our etymologists, who 
quote from San-skrit, the Semitic, Sannatic and 
Celtic languages,! mean the manifold and copious 
living Dialects of' Germany, England, &c. I, for 
instance, was myself most agreeably suqjrised by 
the discoveiy that nearly one-fourth of the words 
in the vocabulary of Ulphilas, which has been 
entirely lost in the modem German, has been pre- 
served unchanged in the Dialects of the Swiss moun- 
tains. The Dialects of the Northern counties of 
England, and of the Scottish Lowlands will, I am 
sure, prove the same in respect to the Anglo- 
Saxon. See All. Cunningham's Scottish Songs, 
v. I., p. 12. 

There are many political conservative clubs, 
why not one Conservative Club of the Dialects, 
to treasure up an English Idioticon, which would 
prove a most valuable key to the Anglo-Saxon and 
old English language, and to those Rolls and 
Charters too, which the Political Conservatives 
must feel an interest in understanding, . 

P. 185,"' dttckt er da.'' We use the verb generally 
reflective " sick ducken" to humble himself, to be 
pliable; it exists also in the iiMOpound: Tuck- 
mauser, a hypocrite. 

188, " und bin nun selbst der SUnde bloss." 
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biots c. dat. obj. for prehgegeben, ausgesetzt 
is quite new. Tbe Qerm. language admits it as a 
neuter adjective without an objective case, for 
naked, uncovered, the prefixed eat-bT6ist becomes 
a transitive adjective and requires an objective 
genitive, or the preposition von. 

P. 192, "sifimmert," The verb «(a»iM»emderived 
from Stamm, is a Neologism, Goethe was perhaps 
induced to adopt it as analogous to Uemmem, 
from Lamm. The verbal affix -em occurs not so 
often as -eht, but it has likewise the meaning of 
a reiterative, f, i. ftackern, stockern, scheitem, fr. 
Jiacken, stechen, seheiten,, Eic. It is not exactly 
"jHckers upwards,'' mucb rather " ascends in 
a straight line like a tree." 

209, " trippeln," cf. p. 226, and Faust II. 65. 
eln has here the power of a dimnvtive and 
Jregnentative, to move qaick, but by steps so 
small that the rapidity of the motion is frustrated, 
" I have been tottering o/ier" as H, translates it, 
is not the exact meaning. 

212, " umxirkt" for " umzirkelt." 

H 8, " verkehrf' in the sense of " verwandell" ia 
unusual. 

224, " grillt." grillen is a Neologism, the Germ. 
L. admits only the metaphorical sentence Griilen 
fangen, to catch spider's eggs, to be whimsical. It 
is denved from Grille, the cricket, or any ani- 
malcula, as in II, 94, figuratively, a whim. 

" Schruckesehnickesehnack," and some other 
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ifprda of this description, are analogous to ifae 
gibbenBh found in Aristophanes, in Biirger's Bal- 
lads, Slc 

P. 228, " lupft" for " avJTubt" tm idiom of S. G. 

234, " rAflrner" from " Thtrm^' tower; now 
generally used as a prison. 

Faust II, p. 5, "/flAr « vor" for "fithl 'estm 
voram," have the preBeotiment of it. 

" schwank" f. tchtDatikend. 

13, " kein Verlaa" f. " kein sich VerlasMen" 
The new subst has been mode analogous to Nach- 
lau, Ab-iaa, fiu:. 

14, " das Gts'dufte, f> Saufen, see Becker, % 44. 

18, " laurtet," a provincialism of S. G, for " kat 
Launen, has wbims. 

22, " Mummetuchanx," Matcerade. The word 
Schanze, Schanx, occurs several times in the signi- 
fication of chance, accident i f. i. Schanz-lam, a 
liver-spot on. the skin, tein Leben in die SchoMxe 
scA/o^en, to venture his life. 

27, " Bucht" derived from Inegen, is here used 
for " Bogen," vault, arch. 

37, "gebahren" is an old German word which 
occurs in Niebelu..gen, Titurel, Sec. for our modem 
sich gebehrden, to behave, for which Goethe, 
103, introduces the correct orthography, *' gebter- 
den;"" it belongs to the same family 9Mge-bahren, 
die Bahre, the affix-ior, and the EngL to bear, the 
bier, Sec. 

41, " Weder Kanke weder tveiche." Such an 
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use of ths disjanctire conjunction is e poetical 
license for : Ich wanke and weiche nicht. 

P- 47, " gekauzt." Kauzen from Kauz, an odd 
fellow, is a NeoI<^sm, it signifies placed in a 
iudicToua attitude. 

64, " Narrentheidung," an obsolete Germ, word, 
£ Narrentheien, fooleries. 

65, " Pattcke" for hand, a low expression suit- 
able to the Fauns. 

66, "wuteln" for vnmmeln, a N^eologism. 
57, " Knattem" for Knistem. 

59j " eraugnen" for ereignen, an obsolete form. 
" Sad" a technical expression used by 
miners. 

63, " tie ichietten an," f. tie schiessen keran ! 
they approach with the swiftness of a dart. 

66, " tperrig" for the usual sperrangeltoeit, so 
widely open that the door hinges are pressed. — 
" Nach aoleher SchedeF' for nachjener Schedel, cf. 
Faust I. p. 85, "ein MddcAea dot an meiner 
Brust," &c. 

78, " Hexeriffexen" fexen, f. our usual Fa3:en, 
contracted from the \A^ofacetia. " Kielkropfig" 
as thin as a quill with a goitre. 

73, " tchurfeti' is E^ain a technical expression 
of our miners, for Jahren to move, to go. 

74, " Wildemin" f. Wiidnits. 

86^ " nuekeb^' for tadeln, to blame ; it is a pro- 
vincialism of North. Germ., therefore Mackler, a 
broker, who examines the merchandise and their 
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qaalities, from the Latin maculare.—-" sick kin- 
turackeln" for tick avszurecken, cf. p. Ill, to 
stretch himself out. * 

P. 92, " vergilbt" for vergelbt. 

97, "erdreusten" f. erdreisten. 

98, " BUcher-Krasfen." The Xrwsien are called 
the cheese-rinds ; as old books are generally sold to 
the cheesemongers the compound will be easily 
understood. 

100, *' Sonnen'' f. Jahre, analogous to Monde 
f. Monate. — " Dust." This Engl, word is a Neo- 
logism in the Germ. L. 

103, " noch 'n" for noch einen. 105, '* verluti- 
ren, cohobiren" are technical expressions of 
chemistry. — " ein Denker" f. " einen Denker," 

1 13, " dent scktoanken ZUnglein" that is to say, 
der Schickmls-Waage. 

132, " sehnsUcktigater Gewalt" and 162, " an- 
muthigtter Geb&rde." Such an adverbial genitive 
absolute with an adj. superhtt. is a poet, license 
in the Qerman- 

136, '- staucAt" f. wird dicke, thickens, a Neo- 
Ic^sm of Goethe from itauen, to stew, to press 
down, which is used in the North of Germany. 
— 137, " angeitreagtesl." This adv. superlative 
is also a poet, license. 

138, " tollen." The Germ. L. admits only an 
adj. toll, mad : we are indebted to O. for the verb. 

"das Empor-GebUrgte" for das zum Berg 
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aafgeschichtete, a Neologism, as " Inuen" fat 
Ameisen, ants. 

P. 143, " Mamen" for Manner. 145, " MflAmi- 
ehen" for Muhmchen. The diminutive affix, -iektn 
-iken is a provinciidism of Lower Saxony. 

146, "dUnk' es nicht," cf. I. 134, for bUde ea dir 
nkht ein, do notfiatter yourself so. The verbis in 
Germ, generally used impers. with the dative or 
accusative of the subject. 

147, "quammig, quappig," words from Goethe's 
mint, for aufgedunsen, vapid, spongy, blown up. — 
" vertrackt" f. ver/lucht, damned, an euphemism. 

153, " Wind-gethUm." 155, " Drey-gethUm." 
The G. L. knows only the word Un-getkHtn, but I 
hope that Wiad-gethUm for Wind-sturm, ungethfir- 
mer Wind, a heavy gale, will in future be admitted 
like many other Neologisms of Goethe- 
Id?, " Drilck du ein Auge zu — last aUofort den 
einen Raffxahn setin" seems a pun apon some of 
our figumtive expressions, though I confess it is 
but of a meagre description. W,e say, " ein Auge 
zudrUcken, to shut one eye, t. e. to be an indulgent, 
lenient master, to be blind for the faults of our 
subordinates, &c. ; and " einem die Zabne weisen," 
to show the teeth to one, to show himself in full 
anger. Raffzahn is a name for the front teeth, 
cf. Campe Lexicon, perhaps as much as the old 
English " gobber-iooth," cf. Retrospect. Rev. v. 
89. 

165, "west" for uf, treibt sein Wesen." This 
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obsolete present tense of the verb " wesen," which 
forms part of oar irregular aaxiliary " teyn," re- 
mains in some Dialects of South, Germ, in the 
sense of to dwell. The G. L. admits it only in the 
prefixed verb verweien, to be in the act of decom- 
position, whioh is weakly in6ected. 

P. 168, " gretfiich." The compound hand- 
greifiich is more usual. 

169, " grunelt" f. gr^nt, seems an euphuism in 
the character of Homunculus, and reminds me of 
the insipid afTectation of some people in Ger- 
many, who talk with their little children in a sort 
nonsensical gibberish instead of German. — "be- 
gUten" f. beseetiftigen, to quiet The G. L. admits 
only the prefixed " ver-gOten" to compensate. 

172, " Rink" is I suppose an errata f. Ring. 

173, " Mond-hof" according to our figurative 
expression, der Mond hat einen Hof, moon holds 
court when she shines misty. 

179, " nach dem Hang^' belongs, I suppose, to 
the following " von Pallas Hugel," along the 
descent of Pallas-Hill. It may, however, also be- 
long to the finite verb " sich aufgebaut" which he 
had built following hit inclination, when he re~ 
turned from Pallas-Hill, the Akropolis, and this 
seems more probable, for 1 am not aware that there 
existed a Pallas-hill at Sparta. 

180. " hartmckigster Mann" f. der hart- 
nteekigste Mann. 

182, " Geschmuck" f. Schmuck. As this noun 
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is already a collective, the collective prefix ge 
Beems to be added for the sake of the metre, 

P. 200, " Liebchens" ie perhaps an errata for 
Liebstens, for we Germans make a nice distinction 
in love matters, we call our sweetheart invariably 
with the diminutive of endearment " lAebchen," 
but to her we are superlative love " Liebster," at 
least till the bans have been proclaimed, and 
Helena's Chorus does certainly not intend to break 
the rule. 

212, " Frauen" f, Frau, a poeL license. 

216, " baar''' (. wakr, genuine, a sense, which 
G. has probably taken from our figurative expres- 
sion einen mit baarer MUnze bezaklen," to tell 
one the truth. 

220, " bammell" for baumelt. 

231, " strenget" f. bindet /erf ein. The G. L. 
knows only the prefixed verb anstrengen. 

265, " Schmeiase"i. Sckmeias fiiege. 

'•ibG, " pischts," a Neologism, and synonymous 
to zischls. 

264, " Frease," a low expresuon for Mund, 
Avgesicht. — 266, " Siein-gekHpp" We have 
only " Stein-geklilJie.—Zia, " Kopfaai Schopf* 
is a tautology. Geblute is empbatical for Blute. 
We use GeblUl generally in respect to origin of 
men and animals, f. i. er isi von adelichem GeblUtc, 
dieser Hengst hat rein Andaluaitcket QebliU, he' 
is of noble blood, this stallion is pure Andalusiau 
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bred ; die Narrheit steckt bey ihm im QeblUte, 
lunacy is a family evil with him. 

P. 283, " wSknlich'"' f. wofmend, beharrend. 

285, " AwcAen" and " hoeken," a low expression 
for setxeo and attzen ; the Germaa HScker, 
hunch-hack, ia derived from it. 

287, " Gast" for the plur. Gdstt. 

290, " Vorwerk," a name for small farms be- 
longing to a large estate, but detached from it for 
the sake of better cultivation. There are many 
Vorwerke in Lower Saxony. 

291, " Gift" for Oabe. We have only the pre- 
fixed " dre Mit-gifl" the dowry. 

895, " erl&nfft sick" for erstreckt sick in die 
Lange. 

297, "jener Tags" for m jeneu Tagen. We 
■ admit this adv, gen. absol. only in '• eines Tags." 

298, " Kommling'^ for Ankiimmling. 

303, " hackell," hackeln, a new verb from 
HaekeTijH hook. 

305, " sick lumpen lasaen" i. e. sich so beneh~ 
tn«n, dass man den IVahmen Lump verdient, to 
behave like a shabby fellow. 

310, " Lag ins Land," a Belvedere, a word 
used in Southern Germ. 

320, " die Buhnen" for Bretter, Latten, 
OerUste, scaffolding, 

327, " PUsirick" from " pus/en," to blow fire, 
analc^us to fVuthrich, &c. The aff. -rich form- 
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ing the masc. gender is not commoa in the 
modem Oennan. 

" Broden" breath, only used in poetry. 

329, " ffetterbuben." Goeihe may have been 
indebted to his friend Meier for this compound, 
for I do not recollect to have heard it anywhere 
else but on the shores of the lake of Zurich. It 
may be translated, " damned clever f elhws." 

P. 332, " ffeggepascht" f. v>eggepatscht, from 
PfiffcAe, see Bupra II, p. 55. 



ERRATA. 
P. 40, 1. 26, for theyfoUow read though theyfoUavi. 
P. 54, 1. 4, for ojvek read oftudi. 
P. &a,\.20,iaT stait TfoA lea it not. 
P. 69,1. 10, foruTrifi-jreadAeuirttes. 
P. 73, 1. 12, for note and read and. 
P. 125, 1. 21, for tgtumgmottt to read viitk. 
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